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I 

INTRODUCTION 


The  detailed  report  which  follows  covers  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  for  the  year  1958-59.   It  opens  with  the  account  of  the 
operational  costs  --  the  actual  expenditures  and  the  sources  of  revenue.   It 
then  continues  into  the  various  educational  programs  provided  by  the  District, 
the  breadth  of  the  service  and  the  extent  of  the  enrollment. 

Years  ago  "the  public  school"  meant  the  common  schooling  of  the  child 
up  through  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  beginning  with  the  idea  that  the 
school  ran  from  grade  1  through  8.  Today  San  Francisco's  public  school  includes 
the  high  school  and  extends  upward  through  the  junior  college  and  outward  in  such 
miscellaneous  programs  as  Adult  Education,  trade  school,  Child  Care,  schools  for 
the  handicapped,  after-school  recreation  programs,  special  counseling  services, 
and  others.  The  extent  of  the  San  Francisco  public  demand  for  education  is 
reflected  in  the  School  District's  response  in  services  as  indicated  in  the 
report  of  such  included  here. 

Highlights  of  the  year  included  the  continued  progress  on  the  1956 
building  program  and  the  attention  to  curriculum  strengthening  in  the  schools. 
A  special  report  on  the  latter  has  been  issued  —  Steps  Taken  to  Strengthen  the 
Curriculum  --  and  is  available  to  the  citizens. 

Since  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  encompasses  all  the 
levels  of  education  from  kindergarten  up  through  elementary,  secondary,  junior 
college,  and  adult,  —  and  within  each  includes  not  only  the  basic  classes  but 
the  miscellaneous  services  beyond,  the  Superintendent  carries  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility in  maintaining  a  balanced  program  of  public  education. 

It  is  his  job  to  consider  with  the  staff  of  each  division  their  needs 
and  requests,  to  weigh  proposals  against  both  promise  and  cost,  to  determine  in 
the  last  analysis  the  effectiveness  of  each  service,  to  judge  the  relationship 
of  the  services,  and  to  make  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  overall  view  of  public  education 
in  San  Francisco  is  graphically  portrayed  in  detail  once  a  year  before  the  Board 
of  Education  when  his  proposed  budget  is  presented  and  reviewed. 

In  between  these  budget  reviews,  throughout  the  school  year,  there  is  a 
continuous  demand  for  increased  services,  —  and  consequently  expenditures,  made 
upon  the  Superintendent's  office  and  upon  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  whole  or  as 
individual  Board  members.  This  represents  the  sincere  demand  of  individuals  or 
small  segments  of  the  citizenry  for  an  expanded  school  program,  reflecting  the 
benefits  such  expansion  will  bring  to  them,  their  children,  their  respective 
businesses,  or  the  community  in  general. 

These  miscellaneous  requests,  regardless  of  how  impelling  in  themselves, 
bear  a  relationship  to  the  total  school  provision.   If  this  were  not  respected, 
our  public  school  system  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  massive,  loosely  knit 
structure,  ever  in  construction  on  a  piecemeal  plan  of  pressure  and  concession. 
The  only  sound  way  to  carry  forward  public  education  is  to  follow  a  master  plan 
against  which  each  new  proposal  is  tested.   Otherwise,  the  overall  school  program 
becomes  a  Winchester  House,  easy  to  build  but  difficult  to  finance  and  even  more 
difficult  to  defend. 


The  Superintendent  does  not  underestimate  the  pressure  that  is  placed 
upon  individual  Board  members  by  the  public  to  provide  new  or  expanded  services 
of  one  type  or  another,  for  his  office  is  subjected  to  them,  not  only  from  the 
public  but  from  the  staff  members  who  conscientiously  seek  to  improve  their 
respective  divisions.  There  is  likewise  the  counterbalancing  public  demand  to 
keep  taxes  commensurate  with  actual  educational  needs. 

The  program  that  the  school  budget  supports  represents  the  gradual 
development  of  the  School  System.  The  program  offered,  the  formulas  followed, 
and  the  services  provided  do  not  represent  hasty  judgments.  They  reflect  care- 
ful deliberation  on  the  part  of  past  Boards  and  staff,  as  well  as  the  present 
Board  and  staff,  and  the  total  program,  as  reported  here,  represents  the 
stabilization  that  comes  with  trial  and  experience. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Harold  Spears 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY  AND  RELATED  STATISTICS 


Comparison  of  Expenditures  with  Budget  Appropriations  for  1958-59 


Personal  Services 

Nonpersonal  Services: 
General  Operating 
Retirement  Obligations  (City  and 

State) 
Equipment 
Capital  Outlay 


Budget 
$35,799,534 

5,177,733 

5,749,708 
518,373 
335,700 


Expenditures 
$35,133,120 

4, 273,803 


5,512,1 

525,801 
333, 042 


Difference 
$  666,411; 

903,930 

236,809 

-  7,428 

2,658 


Total    $47,58l,o48 


$45,778,665    $1,802,383 


Comparison  of  Revenues  with  Budget  Estimates  for  1958-59 


Outside  Revenue: 

State  Apportionments  (Attendance) 
Other  State  &  Federal  Receipts 
Tuition  from  Other  Districts 
Rents  and  Miscellaneous 


Budget 
Estimates 


$13,573,634 

2,575,796 

240,603 

2,282,634 


Local  Taxes 

Cash  Balance  -  June  30,  1958 


Subtotal  18,672,667 

25,678,033 

3,050,348 

Total    $47,401,048 


Actual 
Revenue 


$13,517,173 

2,888,730 

238,770 

2,594,483 

19,239,156 

25,765,530 

3,050,348 

$48,055,034 


Difference 

$  -  56,46l 

312,934 

-  1,833 

311,849 

566,489 
87,497 

$  653,986 


Comments  on  Budget  Summary  Above 

The  personal  service  section  of  the  budget  is  based  on  the  established 
salary  schedule  and  the  teacher- pupil  ratios  applied  to  the  projected  enrollment. 
These  enrollments  are  based  on  preregistration  figures  from  each  school  which  are 
checked  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  School  District.  The  1958-59  Budget  was 
based  on  a  total  enrollment  of  127,476,  of  which  98,276  were  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  l4,  and  29,200  were  adults  enrolled  in  adult  and  vocational  classes.  Teach- 
ing personnel  is  assigned  on  the  basis  of  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  for  each  grade  as 
established  by  the  Board  of  Education.  These  formulas  are  applied  to  the  number  on 
the  register  of  the  individual  schools  as  of  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  each  term. 
The  active  enrollment  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12  (high  school)  has  been 
increasing  on  an  average  of  approximately  3%  per  year  during  the  past  several  years. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  on  which  the  State  apportionment  is  based 
increased  3«5$>  i-n  1958-59  over  that  of  1957-58.  A  comparison  of  the  a.d.a.  by 
school  level  between  these  two  years  follows: 


Average  Daily  Attendance  by  School  Level 


Comparative  Statistics 


1957-58 


1958-59 


Increase 


Senior  High 

Continuation 

Trade  &  Industrial  (minors) 

Junior  High 

Elementary  (including  kindergarten) 

Special  Schools 

Total  Kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 

City  College 

Trade  &  Industrial  (adults) 

Adult 


Elementary  laboratory  school 
conducted  by  San  Francisco  State 
College  (excess  over  400  a.d.a.) 

Total  Average  Daily  Attendance 


14,547 

15,638 

1,091 

371 

448 

77 

360 

333 

-   27 

16,1^7 

17,171 

1,024 

51,391 

52,129 

738 

94o 

986 

46 

83,756 

86,705 

2,949 

6,194 

6,244 

50 

996 

1,066 

70 

5,724 

5,504 

-  220 

96,670 


__i34-; 
96,804 


99,519 


81-"- 


99,600 


2,849 


; 53 

2,796 


*The  a.d.a.  of  this  school  is  400  pupils  greater  than  these  figures.  The 
instructional  cost  of  the  first  400  in  a.d.a.  is  met  from  the  State  Support 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  College. 

The  nonpersonal  section  of  the  budget  covers  instructional  supplies,  jani- 
torial supplies,  utilities,  building  and  equipment  maintenance,  contractual  services 
and  equipment. 

The  School  District  utilizes  the  services  of  the  City  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment in  the  purchasing  of  materials,  and  in  contracting  for  services  other  than 
those  connected  with  the  school  buildings.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  performs 
a  major  portion  of  the  building  maintenance  of  the  School  District.  The  Bureau  of 
Architecture,  working  with  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  prepares  plans  and  specifications  for  the  major  maintenance  work  and 
capital  outlay  projects  of  the  District.   In  maintaining  the  school  plant,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  keep 
the  plant  in  good  operating  condition,  and  thereby  prevent  a  deterioration  of  said 
plant  which  would  require  heavy  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  in  future  years. 

The  detailed  budget  for  the  funds  of  the  School  District  consists  of  65 
pages  of  statistical  information  containing  approximately  600  different  appropri- 
ations.  In  addition  to  the  statistical  information,  the  Superintendent  furnishes 
the  Board  with  many  typewritten  pages  of  statistics,  comments,  and  explanations  of 
budget  requests  and  recommendations. 
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Salaries  and  wages  of  employees  of  the  School  District,  plus  retirement 
obligations  based  on  salaries,  amounted  to  approximately  87.5$  of  the  total  budget. 
The  salaries  are  based  on  the  1958-59  certificated  salary  schedule  as  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  of  the  noncertificated  employees  in  accordance 
with  the  annual  salary  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City 
and  County. 

The  Education  Code  requires  that  the  school  budget  be  adopted  on  or 
before  August  10  of  each  fiscal  year.   However,  several  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Superintendent's  proposed  budget  for 
1958-59-  All  of  these  meetings  were  advertised  as  budget  hearings  and  the  public 
and  the  Superintendent's  staff  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

The  School  District  received  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
government  under  P.  L.  87^-  in  an  amount  of  $851,758.   This  law  provides  assistance 
to  school  districts  in  which  at  least  6%   of  the  enrollment  represents  children 
whose  parents  reside  on  Federal  property  or  work  for  the  Federal  government  on 
locations  which  have  been  removed  from  the  tax  rolls  due  to  Federal  ownership.  The 
amount  received  in  1958-59  w^s  greatly  increased  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  law  that  school  districts  whose  enrollment  exceeded  35*000  in  1939* 
were  required  to  absorb  yjo   of  the  total  a.d.a.  of  all  students  attending  the  public 
schools  before  computing  tte  amount  due  the  district.  At  the  request  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education  both  Congressman  Shelley  and  Mailliard 
actively  supported  the  re-enactment  of  the  law,  and  were  successful  in  securing  the 
elimination  of  this  3$  absorption  clause.  The  rate  at  which  payment  was  made  to 
the  School  District  was  based  on  a  state-wide  average  which,  in  1958-59*  amounted 
to  $100.07  for  each  child  whose  parents  lived  or  worked  on  Federal  property. 

The  Board  of  Education  engaged  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  management  consult- 
ants, to  conduct  a  survey  of  certain  aspects  of  the  business  administration  of  the 
School  District  to  determine  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
or  create  savings  in  cost  in  operation.  The  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  survey  have  been  studied  and  where  practical  are  being  applied  to  the  business 
operations . 

The  Board  of  Education  also  requested  a  survey  of  the  Accounting  Division 
to  determine  if  greater  efficiency  and  further  savings  could  be  made  by  further 
mechanization  and  the  installation  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  in  the 
central  office.  After  an  intensive  study  by  the  staff,  the  Board  of  Education 
authorized  the  installation  of  I.B.M.  305  RAMAC  equipment  on  which  the  four  major 
functions  will  be  performed:   payroll,  supplies,  cafeteria  accounting, and  general 
accounting.  Conversion  to  the  new  system  will  require  planning  and  programming 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959-60.  The  present  schedule  provides  that  complete  con- 
version of  these  four  areas  to  electronic  data  processing  will  be  made  by  July  1, 
i960. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  City  Charter,  the  School  District  is  required 
to  conduct  and  supervise  recreational  activities  which  are  held  on  facilities  under 
its  jurisdiction.   In  order  that  schoolyards  may  be  open  to  the  children  of  the 
community  on  Saturday  and  during  vacation  periods,  provision  is  made  in  the  annual 
budget  of  the  District  to  operate  these  facilities  in  k2   schoolyard  playgrounds  and 
in  19  evening  gymnasium  centers.   The  Recreation  and  Park  Department  of  the  City 
and  the  School  District  coordinate  their  activities,  and  avoid  duplication  of 
services. 


Cafeterias  were  operated  in  69  schools  during  the  fiscal  year  1958-59- 
Vocational  classes  for  cooks  and  bakers  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
John  O'Connell  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute.  The  cafeterias  in  the  School 
District  Administration  Building  and  the  John  O'Connell  School  serve  as  labora- 
tories for  these  classes  and  provide  an  outlet  for  the  food  prepared  in  the 
instructional  program.  A  detailed  statistical  report  is  included  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Cafeteria  Operation." 

Child  Care  Centers  were  operated  in  25  different  locations  as  f ollows : 

7  nursery  centers  (for  children  under  4  years ,  9  months) 
7  school  age  centers  (for  children  over  h   years ,  9  months) 
11  combined  centers  enrolling  both  nursery  and  school  age  children 

The  1958-59  Budget  of  $1,411,729  provided  for  an  enrollment  of  1320 
children  in  the  centers.  As  of  February  16,  1959,  there  were  1388  children 
enrolled  representing  1090  families  of  which  75%  were  sole  parent  families.  The 
centers  were  in  continuous  operation  Monday  through  Friday  during  the  year.  These 
centers  are  open  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  to  accommodate  the  working  schedules  of 
the  parents.  Funds  to  finance  the  1958-59  Budget  came  from  the  following  sources: 


State  apportionments 
Federal  funds 
Fees  from  parents 
Cash  balance  from  previous  year 
District  taxes 

Transferred  from  general  fund 
(Retirement  obligation) 


$633,064 
12,350 

384,705 

92,520 

212,206 

76,884 


Approximately  2k%   of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Child  Care  centers  in 
1958-59  came  from  local  district  support  for  which  a  tax  of  $.015  was  levied, 
and  included  in  the  1958-59  School  District  tax  rate. 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
BY  SCHOOL  DIVISION  FOR  SCHOOL  YEARS  1957-58  AND  1958-59 


School  Division 

Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 
Continuation 
Mentally  Retarded 
Physically  Handicapped 
Trade  &  Industrial 
*City  College 
Adult  (Day  and  Evening) 

Total 


School 

Years 

Difference 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Number 

Per  Cent 

6,700 

6,715 

15 

.2 

44,162 

44,859 

697 

1.6 

15,572 

16,634 

1,062 

6.8 

14,690 

15,840 

1,150 

7.8 

365 

448 

83 

22.7 

1,476 

1,462 

-   14 

-  1.0 

820 

828 

8 

1.0 

996 

1,066 

70 

7.0 

6,194 

6,244 

50 

.8 

5,724 

5,504 

-   220 

-  3.8 

96,699    99,600 


2,901 


3.0 


^Includes  day  adults  and  special  students 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVE  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  1957- 58  AND  1958-59 

(Based  on  the  March  Reports  of  Active  Enrollment) 


Enrollment 
Graded  and  Special 

Kindergarten 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

Grade  6 

Special  -  Grades  1  to  6 

Total  -  Grades  K  to  6 

Grade  7 
Grade  8 
Grade  9 
Special  -  Grades  7  to  9 

Total  -  Grades  7  to  9 

Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 
Special  -  Grades  10  to  12 

Total  -  Grades  10  to  12 

Total  -  K  to  12 

Continuation 
■•City  College 
Adult 

-"Includes  adults  and  special  students 


School 
1957-58 

Years 
1958-59 

Difference 
Number    Per  Cent 

8,420 

8,559 
7,858 

7,845 
7,462 

7,055 
6,226 
1,213 

8,475 
8,710 
7,648 
7,522 
7,627 
7,268 
6,864 
1,161 

55 
151 

-  210 

-  323 
165 
213 
638 

-  52 
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54,638 

55,275 

637 

1.2 

5,298 

5,315 
5,826 

665 

6,321 

5,225 

5,628 

649 

1,023 

-  90 

-  198 

-  16 

17,104 

17,823 

719 

4.2 

6,2i4 

4,584 

3,664 

534 

6,153 

5,463 

3,9^2 

538 

-   61 

879 

278 

4 

14,996 

16,096 

1,100 

7-3 

86,738 

89,19^ 

2,456 

2.8 

667 

6,519 
32,951 

546 

6,464 

30,993 

-  121 

-  55 
-1,958 

-8.2 
-  .8 
-6.0 

IV 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


Administrative  Units  --  Personnel 


Statistics 


The  central  office  staff  of  the  Elementary  School  Division  is  composed  of 
the  Assistant  Superintendent,  one  General  Elementary  Supervisor,  one  Supervisor  AA, 
who  serves  also  as  director  of  the  summer  school  program,  and  a  Supervisor  A.  This 
limited  staff  serves  over  100  school  buildings  with  the  coordination  of  76  building 
site  administrators  and  60  assistant  building  site  administrators.  There  are  17l4 
classroom  units.  The  central  office  staff  made  over  900  visits  to  schools. 
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Building  sites  vary  in  organization  from  the  home  school  unit  plan  of 
kindergarten,  grades  1  and  2,  to  one  school  having  kindergarten  through  the  8th 
grade . 

In  November  and  April  there  were  439  applicants  for  elementary  school 
teaching  positions;  31 8  qualified  for  the  eligible  list.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  school  registers  as  of  May  23,  1959  >  was  55>9°0,  an  increase  of  nearly  7000 
children  over  the  1956-57  school  year.  The  peak  of  enrollment  is  at  the  3rd  and  4th 
grade  level. 

Administrators  of  feeder  schools  to  the  junior  high  schools  and  each  junior 
high  principal  in  the  area  have  met  many  times,  directing  close  attention  to  a  better 
instructional  articulation  program. 

The  Elementary  School  Administrative  Council  members  and  administrators  in 
the  field  throughout  the  year  have  directed  all  of  their  22  group  studies  towards 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  the  elementary  school  product  —  better  learning  on 
the  part  of  children.  They  feel  obligated  to  exercise  leadership  in  providing  better 
programs  through  increased  knowledge  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  teaching 
program. 

The  Assistant  Principals  developed  a  study  of  "The  Role  of  the  Assistant 
Principal  in  the  Elementary  Schools."   The  report  represents  a  thorough  study  of  the 
complex  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching,  and  clerical  duties.   Individual  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  were  summarized  in  charts  and  graphs.  The  study  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Superintendent. 

Budgetary  Items 

Through  continued  careful  operation  of  the  supplying  of  furniture  and 
equipment  to  the  schools  for  the  past  year,  all  essential  requisitions  were  approved 
and  filled.  This  placed  the  division  in  a  position  whereby  the  furniture  budget 
could  be  reduced  by  approximately  $10,000  for  the  coming  year. 

The  budget  for  supplementary  textbooks  was  curtailed  in  order  to  allocate 
funds  to  complete  the  program  of  supplying  each  school  with  an  approved  list  of 
1000  library  books  and  an  adequate  supply  of  dictionaries  for  grades  3-8.  The  Super- 
visor of  Supplies,  working  with  the  supply  committee,  expedited  the  delivery  and 
storage  of  supplies  so  that  materials  were  more  readily  available  to  the  schools. 

Transportation 

As  the  school  population  increase  is  occurring  in  those  districts  with 
insufficient  housing  it  has  been  necessary  to  find  available  space  in  other  areas. 
The  Jefferson  School  fire  complicated  the  placement  of  children.  As  the  Sunset- 
Parkside  areas  had  accommodations,  replacement  of  the  Jefferson  children  took  place 
immediately,  causing  no  noticeable  disturbances  in  the  instructional  program.  The 
Francis  Scott  Key  Annex  was  reopened  and  used  for  kindergarten  classes.   Pacific 
Heights  School  will  continue  to  receive  children  from  Emerson,  John  Muir,  and  Golden 
Gate  Schools .  Sherman  School  has  now  reached  the  saturation  point  and  will  not  be 
able  to  care  for  any  more  children  from  out  of  district.  The  Twin  Peaks  Annex  has 
been  prepared  for  reopening  and  will  accommodate  about  225  children  from  McKinley 
and  Douglas  school  districts.  Although  the  Starr  King  addition  was  completed,  the 
Starr  King  Annex  was  maintained.  All  of  this  points  to  additional  custodial  and 
building  site  and  personnel  expense.   During  the  school  year  approximately  97^ 
children  were  furnished  with  transportation.   Due  to  the  Jefferson  School  fire,  6h0 
children  were  transported  in  addition. 


Curriculum  Improvement 

The  Curriculum  Improvement  Program  had  three  phases:   administrative, 
supervisory,  and  subject  matter.  The  curriculum  assistants  (two)  were  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  visiting  classrooms,  giving  demonstrations,  evaluating  pro- 
grams, and  assisting  the  curriculum  coordinator  in  developing  better  curricula  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

A  Teaching  Guide,  "Developing  Map  Skills  in  the  Elementary  Grades,"  Gr. 
K-6,  was  developed.  The  emphasis  on  the  in-service  courses  for  teachers  in  arith- 
metic was  placed  on  training  a  group  of  master  teachers  to  enable  them  to  give 
demonstrations  during  the  next  school  year.  This  teacher  participation  will  extend 
teachers  arithmetic  background  in  content  and  teaching  competence.  A  guide  for  the 
teaching  of  physical  education  has  been  printed  and  is  ready  for  distribution  to 
the  elementary  school  classroom  teachers  in  September.   259  teachers  new  to  the  San 
Francisco  School  District  attended  a  series  of  11  orientation  meetings  in  the  fall 
of  1958.  The  special  departments  each  conducted  a  series  of  in-service  courses. 

Fire  Frevention  Training 

Personnel  from  the  Fire  Department  met  with  the  children  in  66  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  practical  safety  measures  for  the  home.   Plans 
have  been  made  to  visit  the  remaining  schools  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
children  in  fire  prevention  next  term. 

Foreign  Language 

In  June,  1958,  foreign  classes  in  nine  elementary  schools,  involving  12 
teachers  (six  in  French  and  six  in  Spanish)  were  established.  There  were  two  foreign 
language  clubs  and  two  experimental  classes  for  primary  children.   During  the  current 
school  year  the  program  extended  to  include  20  elementary  schools  and  26  teachers. 

School  Boundaries 

Due  to  the  continuing  need  of  changes  in  school  district  boundaries  because 
of  population  shifts,  a  functional  set  of  maps  covering  each  school  district  was 
prepared.   In  revamping  boundaries,  pin  maps  were  made  during  the  year  for  20  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Textbook  Evaluation  Studies 

As  the  California  State  Curriculum  Commission  was  considering  the  adoption 
of  language  textbooks,  the  Elementary  Schools  Book  Committee  evaluated  those  books 
submitted  for  adoption.  The  results  of  their  study  were  reported  to  the  Commission 
by  an  elementary  supervisor  who  serves  as  a  member.   The  final  tabulation  of  recom- 
mendations received  from  study  groups  throughout  the  State  indicated,  as  first  choice, 
the  series  recommended  by  the  San  Francisco  Book  Committee.  This  series  was  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1959* 

Student  Teacher  Training 

There  were  2kk   elementary  student  teachers  who  received  training  in  the 
San  Francisco  elementary  schools.  The  program  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
San  Francisco  State  College,  University  of  California,  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  San 
Francisco  College  for  Women. 
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The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  received  $92*K)  from  the  public 
colleges  and  the  Ford  Foundation  for  training  student  teachers.  This  money, 
allocated  to  schools  on  a  unit  basis,  was  used  by  the  building  site  faculties  for 
the  purchase  of  special  supplies  and  equipment  designed  for  use  in  the  teacher 
training  program.  A  summary  of  expenditures  showed  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  was 
spent  for  arithmetic  manipulative  materials,  reading  teaching  aids,  and  music 
supplies  to  accompany  the  State  texts . 

Special  Departments 

Music  —  Attendance  at  Youth  Concerts,  conducted  by  the  Symphony 
Association,  increased  from  7°02  in  1957  (three  concerts)  to  11,787  in  1959  (four 
concerts),  an  increase  of  ^785*  The  Youth  Concert  Committee  felt  that  this  indi- 
cated the  need  for  a  fifth  concert  date  next  year,  ^h   classroom  teachers  trained 
as  teacher  assistants  for  in-service  classes.  Four  in-service  TV  programs  were 
presented  on  KQED.  The  Music  Department  worked  with  the  Administrative  Council 
in  planning  the  initiation  of  music  programs,  "Young  Audiences." 

Art  —  The  Art  Department  concentrated  on  an  art  program  intended  to 
develop  creative  abilities  while  striving  to  increase  skill  and  scholarship  in  the 
academic  fields . 

Child  Guidance  Services 

The  personnel  in  the  Child  Guidance  Services  Department  gave  special  help 
to  1100  boys  and  girls,  identified  by  school  faculties  as  in  need  of  special  assist- 
ance. Suspensions,  relieving  classroom  teachers  of  the  necessity  for  handling 
pupils  obstructing  instruction  for  other  children,  increased  by  over  28$>  within  the 
past  five  years.  The  range  of  pupil  problems  was  wide  with  serious  aggressive 
behavior  leading  all  others.  Almost  three  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  were  referred. 
The  under- developed  areas  were  better  served  due  to  decentralization  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Services  Department. 

Classes  for  the  blind  have  been  meeting  with  unusual  success  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Transfer  of  these  classes  to  a  new  district  was  effected  with 
an  unusually  fine  attitude  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  resident  school.   Contact 
classes  for  the  hard  of  hearing  children  displaced,  due  to  the  Jefferson  School  fire, 
are  being  welcomed  in  September  by  the  principal  and  faculty  of  another  school. 

The  Supervisor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance,  who  assists  with  the  adjustment 
classes,  asked  that  the  trend  be  toward  organizing  adjustment  classes  to  enroll 
younger  children  so  that  early  help  may  be  given  with  the  object  that  there  may  be 
prevention  of  the  more  serious  disturbances  as  these  children  get  older. 

Research  Department 

During  the  past  year  the  Research  Staff  worked  with  elementary  school  com- 
mittees and  supervisors  on  studies  covering  many  aspects  of  the  elementary  programs: 
enrollment  projection,  class  size,  school  boundaries,  pupil  accounting  practices, 
evaluation,  and  gifted  children.   Identification  programs  were  in  effect  in  every 
school.  There  was  careful  programming  and  following  up  of  children  so  identified. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  educational  objectives  for  the  gifted. 
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Farent-Teachers  Association 

The  Educational  Chairman  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  worked  very 
closely  with  the  elementary  schools.  Local  units  and  Second  District  personnel 
cooperated  in  keeping  the  central  office  informed  as  to  specific  needs  in  individual 
districts.  They  worked  further  on  building  good  community  relations,  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  schools,  and  good  working  relations  with  administrators  and  teachers. 

V 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  1958-59  junior  high  school  year  was  particularly  characterized  by 
continued  growth  in  enrollment ,   personnel,  facilities,  and  concerted  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  professional  staff  toward  strengthening  the  program  of  studies. 

Comparative  enrollment  and  personnel  statistics  for  the  1957-58  a^d 
1958-59  school  years  are  as  follows: 

School  Year        School  Year 

1957-58  1958-59       Increase 

Enrollment  17,1C4  17,823         719 

Personnel  Assigned  771  8l2  kl 

The  academic  unit  of  the  new  Pelton  Junior  High  School  was  completed  and 
placed  in  service  in  September  in  time  to  house  the  major  portion  of  the  h.2<fo 
increase  in  enrollment. 

Improvement  in  Program  of  Instruction 


A  number  of  important  improvements  were  made  during  the  year  to  strengthen 
the  junior  high  school  program.  The  following  are  the  most  significant  changes 
emanating  from  intensive  committee  work  on  the  part  of  administrators  and  teachers 
working  together  throughout  the  school  year: 

1.  Program  Changes  Emanating  from  Evaluation  of  Junior  High  School  Program 

Representative  committees  of  administrators  and  teachers  evaluated  the 
junior  high  school  instructional  program  and  prepared  plans  and  procedures  for  the 
following  program  improvements: 

Extended  school  day  schedule  plan.  An  optional  plan  designed  to  add  an 
additional  period  before  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  regular  school 
day  to  permit  the  offering  of  an  additional  subject  to  students.  This  plan 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  elect  additional  subjects  that  might 
ordinarily  conflict  with  the  required  subjects. 

The  addition  of  the  following  courses  to  the  junior  high  school  subject 
offerings: 

Conversational  foreign  language  at  7"th  and  8th  grade  level  on 
elective  basis. 

Typing  as  an  8th  grade  elective. 
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Science  —  Science  instruction  was  upgraded  through  the 
participation  of  a  large  percentage  of  junior  high  science  teachers 
in  the  in-service  training  program,  "Frontiers  of  Science."   Through- 
out the  school  year  opportunities  to  build  enriched  and  up-to-date 
background  were  provided. 

The  content  of  the  required  8th  grade  general  science  courses 
was  enlarged  by  including  pertinent  current  science  materials. 

Science  as  an  elective  subject  at  7th  grade  level  on 
the  extended  school  day  period  plan. 

Greater  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  applied  science  in 
all  industrial  arts  and  home  arts  subjects  at  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  grade  levels. 

The  offering  of  biological  science  at  the  9"th  grade 
level  as  a  laboratory  subject  having  unit  credit  to  meet 
high  school  graduation  requirements.  Plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  science  laboratories  in  the  junior  high 
schools  are  moving  ahead  rapidly,  with  facilities  in  one 
or  two  schools  ready  for  occupancy  in  September. 

Introduction  to  algebra  at  8th  grade  level.  Top  achievement 
groups  in  arithmetic  in  the  8th  grade  are  given  introductory  instruc- 
tion in  algebra  prior  to  taking  it  as  a  9"th  grade  subject. 

Improvement  in  reading  and  language  skills .  Junior  high  school 
faculties  focused  attention  on  the  improvement  of  reading  and  written 
and  oral  language  usage  skills. 

2.   Committee  Work  Leading  to  the  Development  of  New  Policies,  Programs, 
and  Procedures 

Committee  on  junior  high  school  homework  and  study  habits.   This 
committee  composed  of  junior  high  school  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators  created  a  homework  schedule  and  study  habit  procedures 
to  be  used  uniformly  throughout  the  Junior  High  School  Division.  This 
program  is  presently  in  practice. 

Committee  on  developmental  reading  program.  This  committee 
reviewed  remedial  reading  materials,  developed  an  in-service  training 
program  for  teachers,  and  ways  and  means  for  implementing  the  develop- 
mental reading  program  in  the  junior  high  schools.  This  program  is  in 
progress  in  the  majority  of  the  junior  high  schools. 

Committee  on  junior  high  testing  program.  This  committee  eval- 
uated the  improved  standardized  testing  program  used  in  the  junior 
high  schools. 

Committee  on  teacher  recruitment.  Three  schools  are  working  with 
selected  students  in  providing  leadership  experiences,  as  a  pilot 
program,  directed  toward  the  election  of  teaching  as  a  career. 
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Committee  on  articulation.  Ihis  committee  worked  on  the  articu- 
lation of  reading  with  the  elementary  "feeder"  schools.  Members 
included  teachers  and  administrators  from  junior  high  schools  and 
"feeder"  elementary  schools. 

Committee  on  integrating  science  into  the  industrial  arts  and  hcmemaking 
programs .   This  committee  worked  on  the  development  of  teaching  units  in  the 
field  of  industrial  arts  and  homemaking. 

Promotion  policy  revised.   Promotion  policy  re-evaluated  —  Specific 
standards  of  accomplishment  for  promotion  have  been  studied  by  junior  high 
school  administrators  and  the  following  policy  governing  the  promotion  and 
retardation  of  junior  high  school  students  adopted. 

Junior  high  school  administrators,  teachers ,  and  counselors  shall  work 
cooperatively  to  identify  the  abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of  their 
students  and  classify  pupils  in  subject  class  groups  commensurate  with 
their  abilities  and  rate  of  learning  in  an  effort  to  have  each  student  work 
to  his  capacity. 

Requirements  for  7th  and  8th  grade  promotion.  Students  enrolled  in 
the  7th  and  8th  grades  are  on  a  school  semester  promotional  basis.  Students 
receiving  final  grades  of  failure  in  two  academic  subjects  or  three  final 
grades  of  failure  in  all  subjects  undertaken  are  not  promoted. 

Requirements  for  9th  grade  promotion.  Students  enrolled  in  the  9th 
grade  are  on  the  unit  of  credit  promotional  basis,  corresponding  to  the 
senior  high  school  plan.  Each  subject  offered  in  the  9th  grade  has  a 
value  of  five  units  of  credit.  A  student  is  enrolled  in  12  subjects  during 
the  9th  school  year  and  may  earn  60  units  of  credit  by  achieving  passing 
grades  in  all  subjects  taken.  A  student  is  required  to  have  50  units  of 
credit  for  promotion  to  the  low  10th  grade.  A  student  having  k-5   units  of 
credit  may  be  transferred  to  the  low  10th  grade  on  a  provisional  basis. 

VI 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

In  most  respects  the  school  year  1958-59  has  seen  a  continuation  and 
intensification  of  the  activities  reported  by  this  division  a  year  ago.  The  expan- 
sion in  high  school  enrollments  is  continuing  at  the  same  rapid  rate;  new  buildings 
are  still  in  the  process  of  planning;  and  efforts  to  strengthen  the  curriculum  have 
been  continued  and  expanded.   It  has  been  a  year  of  great  activity  in  the  high 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  with  teachers  and  administrators  participating  in  wide- 
spread study  of  our  schools  and  in  many  and  varied  types  of  activities  aimed  at 
improving  the  instructional  program.   In  addition,  certain  activities  which  were 
not  in  existence  a  year  ago  have  resulted  from  such  new  developments,  nationally 
and  locally,  as  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Conant  Report,  the  increasing 
rapidity  of  turnover  in  our  high  schools,  and  so  on.  The  following  paragraphs  will 
summarize  some  of  the  work  of  the  High  School  Division  during  this  period. 

Curriculum  Developments 

The  senior  high  schools  have  continued  their  studies  this  year  in  behalf 
of  the  curriculum  strengthening  called  for  by  the  Superintendent.   One  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  this  direction  was  the  emphasis  on  establishing  procedures 
in  individual  high  schools  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  work  together  on 
curriculum  projects . 
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With  a  grant  of  $90,000  from  the  Miranda  Lux  Foundation  and  of  $50,000 
from  funds  provided  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  High  School  Division 
has  established  a  biology-chemistry  laboratory  at  Galileo  High  School  which  will 
parallel  the  electronics  laboratory  at  Polytechnic.   Like  the  original  Lux  Lab,  the 
Lux  Bio-Chem  Lab  will  offer  out-of-school-hour  instruction  and  project-type  activi- 
ties for  superior  elementary  and  junior  high  school  students.  The  work  of  the 
laboratory  will  be  carried  on  as  a  carefully  controlled  experiment  in  order  that  we 
can  have  some  measure  of  its  success  other  than  interest  and  numbers  served.  This 
unique  program  has  been  endorsed  by  nationally  known  scientists  and  by  firms  and 
organizations  related  to  the  fields  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

During  the  year,  a  study  of  offerings  in  homemaking  was  made.  The  RGTC 
program  was  expanded  and  intensified,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  installation  of  a 
California  Cadet  Corps  unit  in  the  new  high  school  which  is  to  be  constructed  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  city.  A  spring  music  festival  featuring  high  school 
choral  groups  has  been  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  annual  industrial  arts 
competition  and  exhibit  has  crystallized  as  an  important  feature  of  the  school  year. 
A  23-page  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  High  School  Division  to  summarize  these 
activities  of  the  senior  high  schools. 

During  the  school  year  administrative  responsibility  for  distributive 
education  in  the  high  schools  was  transferred  to  the  High  School  Division,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  integrate  this  work  with  other  activities  in  the  Business  Edu- 
cation Departments  of  the  schools. 

Activities  in  behalf  of  gifted  students  have  been  continued,  these  being 
perhaps  as  extensive  as  those  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  A  most  significant 
part  of  this  program  is  the  summer  seminar  in  science  and  the  humanities  which  San 
Francisco  has  pioneered  (and  which  now  is  being  adopted  by  other  school  systems). 
A  listing  of  some  of  the  titles  of  studies  and  papers  prepared  by  students  in  the 
summer  seminar  will  indicate  the  types  of  work  in  that  program:   Radiation  and 
Mutations,  Electromagnetism,  A  Comparison  of  Mammalian  Cerebra,  Stresses  and  Strains 
in  Bridge  Construction,  The  Binary  and  Octal  Number  System,  Alcoholism,  Symbolic 
Logic,  Frejudice,  Why  Empires  Fall. 

The  Conant  Report  has  focussed  attention  on  the  adequacy  of  the  programs 
of  study  for  students  having  ability  in  the  top  15  per  cent.  The  San  Francisco  high 
schools  have  compared  offerings  locally  with  the  standards  suggested  by  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant.  An  academic  inventory  of  the  subjects  taken  by  local  students  is  in  the 
process  of  completion  to  indicate  just  how  many  San  Francisco  students  are  taking 
the  subject  pattern  recommended  by  Dr.  Conant.   Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  every 
able  student  in  San  Francisco  does  have  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  Dr.  Conant,  and  the  course  offerings  of  the  local  schools  comply  in  every  respect 
with  the  Conant  recommendations. 

The  High  School  Division  worked  this  last  year  with  state  and  national 
organizations  to  help  local  schools  take  advantage  of  opportunities  offered  by 
advanced  placement  in  college  and  to  gain  from  an  understanding  of  College  Board 
Examination  procedure. 

Various  studies  of  curriculum  offerings  were  made  by  the  High  School 
Division,  including  cooperation  with  the  University  of  California  on  a  study  of  last 
year's  high  school  graduates,  an  extensive  follow-up  of  high  school  graduates  of 
high  ability. 
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Effects  of  Expanding  Enrollment 

Enrollment  as  of  the  fall  of  1958  was  113^-  larger  than  the  term  before. 
As  of  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  1959  >  high  school  enrollments  will  have  increased 
by  922  (requiring  30  additional  classrooms)  over  the  fall  enrollments  of  1958* 
Although  the  existing  high  schools  were  planned  originally  to  accommodate  only  14,000 
to  1^,500  students,  they  will  have  to  house  17,050  this  next  fall  (a  differential 
equivalent  to  nearly  100  classrooms). 

Efforts  to  plan  schedules  so  that  these  increased  enrollments  can  be 
accommodated  and  to  hasten  the  planning  on  two  new  buildings  and  remodeling  of  one 
old  building  have  been  a  principal  activity  of  the  High  School  Division.   The  plans 
for  the  two  new  high  schools  are  well  into  the  working- drawing  stage,  this  being 
a  little  ahead  of  the  schedule  originally  projected.  Extensive  remodeling  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  to  modernize  and  expand  it  is  well  under  way. 

Allied  to  the  planning  of  new  facilities  and,  perhaps  as  important,  is  the 
matter  of  districting  sections  of  the  City  to  provide  an  equal  distribution  of 
students  to  all  the  high  schools.  San  Francisco  tradition  has  permitted  students  to 
have  their  choice  of  high  schools.  The  overcrowding  of  all  schools  has  necessitated 
a  change  in  policy,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  place  for  each  student  in  his 
neighborhood  school  if  he  wants  one. 

Also  related  is  the  matter  of  securing  good  teachers  to  staff  the  expand- 
ing number  of  classes.  With  the  great  shortage  that  exists  in  certain  specialized 
teaching  areas  and  with  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  no  longer  seems  to  be  in  the 
position  of  most  desired  location  in  the  State,  efforts  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  teachers  have  had  to  be  intensified.  To  this  end,  the  Division  con- 
tinued to  cooperate  with  the  University  of  California  and  San  Francisco  State  in  a 
continuance  of  their  internship  programs,  and  this  year  it  helped  Stanford  organize 
a  new  plan  for  placing  interns  in  our  schools.  The  Division  increased  the  number 
of  student  teachers  it  is  training  for  Bay  Area  institutions. 

Because  Continuation  High  School  could  no  longer  house  in  its  present 
locality  the  number  of  students  who  were  being  assigned  to  it,  a  study  of  its 
present  status  and  a  projection  of  its  future  were  made.   One  important  improvement 
at  Continuation  consisted  of  provision  of  a  noontime  lunch  service  in  the  school. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  P.  L.  8k6}   the  so-called  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  High  School  Division  took  the  responsibility  of  organizing  pro- 
grams and  for  submitting  applications  for  funds  under  this  Act.  The  high  schools 
themselves  received  $80,000  for  the  following  purposes:   establishment  of  a  language 
laboratory  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School;  provision  of  tape  recorders  and 
record  changers  in  junior  high  schools  sending  students  to  Lincoln  and  in  other 
senior  high  schools]  remodeling  of  the  Galileo  High  School  building  to  house  the  Lux 
Bio-Chem  Lab;  equipment  for  use  in  the  Bio-Chem  Lab;  science  equipment  for  loan  to 
elementary  schools  from  the  two  Lux  Labs;  one  computer  and  seven  calculators  for  use 
in  a  mathematics  annex  to  the  Lux  Bio-Chem  Lab.  Also  processed  by  the  Division  were 
applications  from  the  City  College  and  from  the  Vocational  Division. 

Other  Problems  Demanding  Special  Attention  This  Past  Year 

Rapidly  increasing  turn-over  in  enrollments  in  the  senior  high  schools 
and  the  changing  nature  of  high  school  populations  necessitated  a  series  of  investi- 
gations and  plans  for  future  changes  in  the  high  school  program. 
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Illustrative  of  the  work  which  our  schools  are  doing  because  of  the 
changing  nature  of  their  enrollments  is  the  study  which  Mission  High  School  has  been 
conducting  under  funds  granted  by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation.  Another  illustration 
is  the  intensive  workshop  for  administrators  on  the  subject  of  "Youth  in  Conflict" 
which  has  been  organized  for  August  and  which  will  be  attended  by  all  secondary 
school  administrators. 

During  the  past  school  year,  the  High  School  Division  worked  closely  on 
improving  its  relations  with  the  University  of  California  and  on  articulating  better 
the  transfer  of  students  from  our  high  schools  to  the  University.  This  activity 
necessitated  a  series  of  meetings  with  University  personnel  and  corresponding 
considerations  by  the  local  administrators. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  our  local  schools  continue 
to  win  top  honors  at  the  University,  at  Stanford,  and  in  other  high-quality  univer- 
sities. This  last  year,  for  example,  George  Washington  High  School  and  Polytechnic 
High  School  received  the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  University  of  California  for  the 
success  of  their  graduates  in  their  freshman  year  at  the  University.  Since  only  10 
or  12  schools  in  the  State  are  so  honored  each  year,  these  awards  are  significant. 

The  high  schools  gave  careful  consideration  during  the  past  year  to  the 
more  extensive  utilization  of  staff  members.  VJorking  with  national  and  state 
committees,  administrators  considered  possibilities  for  the  reorganization  of  many 
teaching  and  administrative  duties.  Experimental  programs  were  carried  on  in  the 
utilization  of  lecture  sessions  combined  with  small  conference  groups,  in  the  utili- 
zation of  tape  recorders  and  television  —  both  area-wide  and  closed  circuit  —  to 
supplement  classroom  instruction,  and  so  on.  Particularly  significant  are  the 
proposals  for  reorganization  of  the  administrative  set-up  in  the  new  high  school 
and  for  the  reorganization  of  class  assignments  in  science  and  English  which  has 
been  projected  as  a  part  of  the  Lux  Bio-Chem  program. 

Other  activities  of  the  year  include  plans  for  the  installation  of  an 
experimental  IBM  student-accounting  system  in  one  of  the  high  schools  and  a  study 
of  the  probable  effects  of  annual  promotion  on  the  high  schools.   In  general,  the 
policy  statement  prepared  by  the  high  school  principals  points  out  that  although 
annual  promotion  might  simplify  the  work  of  the  teachers  it  would  tend  at  the  high 
school  level  to  permit  less  attention  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

VII 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO   (JUNIOR  COLLEGE) 

Enrollment 

During  the  school  year  195^-59  City  College  served  9206  individuals  in 
the  various  programs  offered.  More  than  750  students  were  graduated. 

Summer  Session  1958 

The  college  offered  a  six-weeks  session  during  the  summer  of  195^  in 
order  to  provide  continuous  educational  opportunities  for  students  currently 
attending  the  college  and  for  graduates  of  our  local  high  schools.  1^29  students 
were  enrolled,  which  represents  an  increase  of  199  over  the  previous  year.   Of 
this  number  2kj  were  veterans. 
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New  Construction  and  Improvements 

During  the  course  of  this  year  construction  of  the  following  facilities 
started: 

1.  Classroom  and  arts  building 

2.  Additions  to  the  men's  and  women's  gymnasiums 

3.  Additions  to  Smith  Hall 
k.  Athletic  field  and  track 
5.  Additional  parking 

These  projects  are  all  scheduled  to  be  completed  on  or  before  November, 
i960.  At  that  time  the  capacity  of  this  campus  will  be  approximately  7500* 


The  funds  for  these  facilities  have  been  appropriated  out  of  the 


$27,000,000  bond  issue  which  was  approved  by  the  voters  in  1956. 

The  Academic  Program 

City  College  Transfers 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  California  —  The  spring  semester 
1959  marked  the  institution  of  a  dean's  list  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
at  the  University  of  California.  Students  named  to  this  list  must  maintain  an 
average  scholarship  of  B  or  better.  Thirty  of  the  students  so  honored  transferred 
to  the  University  from  City  College.   It  is  reported  that  this  is  the  largest 
number  of  students  representing  a  single  transfer  institution. 

College  of  Architecture,  University  of  California  —  In  a  report  issued 
by  the  University  of  California  it  was  found  that  seven  former  City  College  students 
made  the  honors  list  in  architecture  at  the  University  of  California.  This  repre- 
sented one  in  five  of  the  City  College  architecture  students  at  the  University  of 
California  whereas  only  one  in  nine  generally  make  the  honors  list. 

Faculty  Institute 

During  the  recess  between  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  a  two-day  faculty 
institute  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  at  City  College.  Many 
valuable  suggestions  resulted  from  these  deliberations,  several  of  which  have  already 
been  implemented. 

New  Two- Year  Programs  of  Instruction 

Special  Curriculum  in  Engineering  —  A  two-year  program  consisting  of  an 
intensive  study  of  the  basic  subject  matter  common  to  all  fields  of  engineering 
has  been  developed.   The  course  of  study  is  planned  primarily  for  those  who  must 
complete  their  regular  college  training  in  two  years.   Upon  completion  students 
receive  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  and  are  prepared  to  take  the  first  examination 
required  for  their  registration  as  professional  engineers.  When  they  complete  two 
years  of  employment  in  their  particular  area  they  may  take  the  second  and  final 
part  of  the  registration  examination. 

Special  Program  for  Able  Students  —  A  special  course,  Psychology  G15 
(How  to  Study)  was  established  for  able  non-achieving  students.  This  course  will 
be  continued  on  an  experimental  basis  for  another  year  and  a  follow-up  study  will 
be  conducted  on  those  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  academic  year 
1958-59  in  order  to  determine  the  long  term  effects  of  such  training. 
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Executive  Curriculum  Committee 

Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Faculty- 
Association,  an  Executive  Curriculum  Committee  has  been  established.   It  is  composed 
of  the  Coordinator  and  three  Deans  of  Instruction,  two  departmental  representatives, 
and  six  Faculty  Association  representatives  chosen  at  large.  The  purpose  of  the 
Committee  is  to  review  matters  of  a  curricular  or  instructional  nature  submitted  to 
it  by  the  administration  or  the  faculty  and  to  make  recommendations  for  implementa- 
tion when  considered  desirable. 

Teacher  Training 

Junior  College  Graduate  Internship  Program  —  In  partnership  with  the 
University  of  California,  City  College  instituted  a  program  for  the  preparation  and 
certification  of  highly  qualified  junior  college  instructors.   This  program  is  at 
the  graduate  level  and  is  the  first  experiment  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation.   In  the 
first  roster  are  1^  interns  each  of  whom  is  assigned  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  City  College  summer  session  faculty.   In  addition  the  University 
staff  conducts  daily  seminars  on  the  City  College  campus.   In  the  words  of  Dean 
William  Brownell  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University,  City  College  was 
selected  for  this  phase  in  the  program  because  of  the  strength  of  its  instructional 
program  and  the  excellence  of  its  facilities.  All  of  the  interns  hold  a  master's 
degree  and  will  be  eligible  for  the  Junior  College  Credential  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  semester  1959*  Each  of  the  interns  has  been  employed  by  one  of  the  17  cooper- 
ating junior  colleges  in  the  bay  area. 

Cadet  Teacher  Training  Program  —  During  the  academic  year  1958- 59 >  City 
College  assisted  in  the  training  of  17  cadet  teachers  from  San  Francisco  State 
College,  five  from  the  University  of  California,  and  one  from  Stanford  University, 
a  total  of  23,  in  the  fields  of  English,  humanities,  mathematics,  engineering, 
geography,  history,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
business  administration. 

New  Scholarships 

At  the  Commencement  Exercises  held  on  June  12,  1959  >  "the  following  newly 
established  scholarships  were  awarded:  (a)  International  Footprinters  Association 
(two  scholarships),  (b)  G.  H.  Roberts,  (c)  Duncan  Hines,  (d)  San  Francisco  Flower 
Industry  (three  scholarships),  and  (e)  San  Joaquin  Valley  Surveyor's  Association. 

Advisory  Committee  Meetings 

During  the  past  year  meetings  were  held  with  representatives  of  business 
and  industry  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the  college  program  to  community  needs  in 
the  following  areas : 

Advertising  and  Graphic  Arts 

Dental  Assisting 

Dental  Laboratory  Technicians 

Engineering 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Training 

Recreational  Leadership 
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Testing  and  Research 

Curing  the  past  year  the  office  of  Testing  and  Research  conducted  a  number 
of  studies  and  participated  in  several  projects.  These  are  listed  below: 

1.  Analysis  of  college-wide  enrollment  and  disqualification  trends 

2.  Analysis  of  college-wide  grading  practices 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  college  accounting  program 

h.  Analysis  of  grading  trends  -  Physics  Department 

5.  Analysis  of  grading  trends  -  Life  Science  Department 

6.  Analysis  of  dropouts  and  grades  -  Business  Department 

7.  Evaluation  of  instruction  in  remedial  business  arithmetic 

8.  Evaluation  of  screening  practices  in  engineering  and  mathematics 

9.  Cooperated  in  the  development  of  national  norms  for  college  level 

tests  of  mental  ability 
10.   Cooperated  in  a  national  study  of  the  vocational  scores  of  nursing 
students  on  the  Kuder  Preference  Test 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  administration  to  encourage  faculty  members 
working  on  higher  degrees  to  undertake  the  study  of  problems  related  to  the  college 
program.  This  year  three  members  of  the  faculty  received  the  doctor's  degree  in  their 
fields  of  specialization.  Several  other  studies  are  in  process  at  the  present  time. 

Public  Relations  and  Community  Services 

Placement  Services 

In  accordance  with  past  practice  a  great  many  students  were  placed  in  part- 
time  and  full-time  jobs  during  the  past  year.  During  the  Christmas  period,  several 
hundred  students  were  placed  in  the  Post  Office,  department  stores  and  various 
business  establishments  affected  by  the  Christmas  rush.   In  this  respect  a  valuable 
community  service  was  performed  by  the  College  Placement  Service. 

Engineering  and  Business  Recruitment  Days 

Personnel  representatives  from  firms  interested  in  employing  graduates  from 
our  Engineering,  Business,  Photography,  and  Commercial  and  Graphic  Arts  Departments 
visited  the  campus  to  interview  graduates.  The  number  of  firms  represented  increased 
over  previous  years  and  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  graduates  were  placed. 

California  Northern  Hotel  Association 

The  annual  City  College  meeting  of  the  California  Northern  Hotel  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  campus  during  the  spring  semester.  Many  important  civic  officials 
and  more  than  400  representatives  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and  related 
industries  attended  this  meeting. 

Second  District,  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Second  District,  California 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  was  held  at  City  College  during  the  fall  semester. 
More  than  400  members  of  this  organization  were  present. 

Bay  Area  Intergroup  Education  Committee 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  City 
College  joined  in  the  presentation  of  a  demonstration  clinic  in  the  area  of  human 
values  on  Saturday,  April  11.  On  May  16,  under  the  same  sponsorship  a  conference 
on  the  problems  of  youth  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  was  presented. 
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Food  Preparation  and  Cafeteria  Operation  and  Management 

Child  Care  Centers  —  Approximately  25  employees  of  the  Child  Care  Centers 
were  given  a  course  in  foods  by  the  staff  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Department. 

Elementary,  Junior  High,  and  Senior  High  Cafeteria  Employees  —  A  special 
two-day  institute  dealing  with  food  preparation  and  cafeteria  operation  and  manage- 
ment was  conducted  for  more  than  100  such  employees  by  the  staff  of  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Department . 

Civic  Center  Act 

During  the  course  of  the  year  City  College  facilities  were  used  extensively 
by  various  community  groups  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  without  charge. 

VIII 

ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  is  divided  into  three  sections:   (l) 
those  schools  that  serve  through  general  adult  education,  (2)  those  schools  that 
serve  the  vocational  needs  through  a  high  school  division  and  a  day  and  evening  trade 
and  industrial  division,  and  (3)  the  Distributive  Education  programs  which  are 
located  in  several  of  the  adult  and  vocational  school  buildings . 

For  purposes  of  this  report  the  summary  will  be  divided  into  three  sections: 
(l)  general  adult,  (2)  vocational,  and  (3)  distributive  education. 

Adult  Education 

The  Adult  Division  serves  the  community  through  four  principalships.  Each 
of  the  principals  administers  a  program  in  a  specific  building  and  in  addition  has 
several  outside  locations  under  his  jurisdiction.  For  example,  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Adult  School  is  a  day  adult  school  located  at  750  Eddy  Street.   It  operates  classes 
from  eight  to  five  daily  in  this  building  and  has  other  classes  located  at  such 
centers  as  the  Laguna  Honda  Home  and  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Hospital.  The 
Marina  Adult  School  operates  in  the  Marina  Junior  High  School  building  with  many 
outside  classes  offered,  particularly  in  Americanization.   These  Americanization 
classes  are  located  in  such  buildings  as  the  Chinese  Community  Center,  the  Good 
Samaritan  Community  Center,  and  in  several  elementary  school  buildings.  The  Mission 
Adult  School  in  the  Mission  High  School  building  also  operates  branches  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Washington,  and  Polytechnic  High  School  buildings.   Galileo 
Adult  School  located  in  the  Galileo  High  School  building  operates  such  outside 
activities  as  the  educational  programs  in  the  Center  for  the  Blind  and  Stanford 
Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  program  meeting  the  regular  evening  high  school  needs, 
the  Adult  Division  works  in  close  cooperation  with  public  and  private  agencies  in 
San  Francisco.   However,  in  general  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  program  is 
offered  in  academic,  Americanization,  and  commercial  areas.  For  example,  this  year 
the  Division  spent  in  excess  of  52$  of  its  instructional  dollar  in  those  areas. 
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As  in  the  past  several  years,  the  Division  has  increased  its  assistance  in 
the  public  welfare  and  public  service  areas.  For  instance ,  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional hours  at  the  May  T.  Morrison  Rehabilitation  Center  and  the  Aid  to  Retarded 
Children  and  Adults  Workshop  were  increased  this  past  year.  The  classes  offered  were 
of  a  vocational  and  academic  nature.   It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  l8  per  cent  of  the 
instructional  dollar  was  spent  in  teaching  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  aged. 
In  this  category  must  also  be  included  Braille  for  the  Blind  and  for  the  Seeing, 
Esophageal  Speech  for  those  who  have  lost  voice  control  due  to  cancer,  academic 
classes  for  veterans  at  Letterman  Hospital  and  at  the  tuberculosis  wards  at  the  San 
Francisco  City  and  County  Hospital,  and  classes  at  such  old  people's  centers  as 
Laguna  Honda  Home,  the  Hebrew  Home,  and  the  San  Francisco  .  =ni  r  Center.  Classes  for 
atypical  adults  are  always  held  in  cooperation  with  one  or  more  sponsoring  agencies 
and  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  particular  group. 

During  this  last  school  year  the  Division  has  continued  to  strengthen  the 
academic  program  in  all  of  its  adult  schools.  For  example,  a  physics  laboratory 
has  been  added  to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Adult  School  increasing  and  strengthening 
the  science  offerings.   Industry  and  business  are  continually  demanding  higher 
standards  of  their  employees  and  the  adult  schools  curriculum  reflects  this  trend. 

An  increasing  number  of  young  adults  are  attending  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Day  Adult  School  and  are  in  turn  going  on  to  San  Francisco  City  College  and  San 
Francisco  State  College  for  further  education.   It  has  been  found  that  a  young  adult 
when  placed  in  a  setting  where  he  can  model  his  behavior  after  mature  people  adopts 
their  pattern  of  behavior  which  leads  to  stability  and  improved  working  habits.  The 
Adult  Division  has  been  singularly  successful  in  coping  with  the  older  senior  high 
school  student  who  has  been  referred  to  the  adult  schools  by  the  Secondary  Division. 

This  year  has  marked  a  continuation  of  the  interest  in  classes  in  medical 
and  legal  stenography  so  that  these  people  may  be  better  trained  for  better  jobs. 
Classes  in  commercial  training  are  a  strong  factor  in  retraining  the  middle-aged 
woman  who  is  unemployable  because  of  lack  of  salable  skills . 

Fees  were  initiated  in  certain  subject  matter  areas  for  the  first  time 
during  the  school  year  1958-59*   The  fee  was  $3  per  semester  per  subject.   The 
number  of  enrollees  in  this  school  year  decreased  by  approximately  6000  individuals 
and  although  many  other  factors  may  be  considered  to  bear  on  the  enrollment  and 
attendance,  in  general  it  was  felt  that  the  decrease  in  enrollment  was  due  to  the 
initiation  of  a  fee.  This  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  approximately  220  units  of 
average  daily  attendance  which  means  a  decrease  in  State  subvention  of  $27,500* 
However,  this  x^as  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  Division  collected  approximately 
$35,000  in  fees. 

U83  adults  received  their  high  school  diplomas,  25  received  completion 
certificates  in  medical  and  legal  stenography,  and  73  vocational  nurses  completed 
their  training  and  were  licensed  by  the  State  of  California. 

During  the  school  year  1958-59  the  Adult  Division  earned  5 j 503*63  units 
of  average  daily  attendance  which  resulted  in  State  subvention  of  $687,953*75* 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

The  Trade  and  Industrial  Division  is  that  area  of  vocational  education 
which  is  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  California  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  means  that  the  School  District  receives  some  financial  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Smith- Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 
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Approximately  $50*000  is  received  by  the  School  District  to  assist  in  presenting 
programs  of  a  vocational  nature  in  San  Francisco.  This  requires  that  certain 
minimum  standards  must  be  met.  The  San  Francisco  program,  however,  reflects  a 
much  deeper  interest  than  mere  minimum  standards.  Basically  the  program  consists 
of  a  day  high  school  for  those  students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  high 
school  diploma  and  vocational  training  which  will  assist  them  in  going  directly 
into  a  trade,  and  classes  for  adults  in  both  day  and  evening  school  which  are 
offered  as  apprenticeship  classes  and  as  trade  extension  classes.  The  day  program 
serves  two  main  purposes:   (l)  as  a  preapprentice  program  for  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grade  students,  and  (2)  as  an  adult  program  to  allow  adults  to  return  to 
complete  their  high  school  education  and  at  the  same  time  specialize  in  a  trade. 
The  day  school  also  serves  those  apprentices  who  work  36  hours  a  week  on  the  job 
and  are  sent,  through  a  labor-management  agreement,' to  school  for  four  hours  a 
week.  This  results  in  an  apprentice  being  paii  for  four  hours  while  he  is 
attending  school. 

The  evening  vocational  school  is  designed  primarily  for  those  apprentices 
who,  through  the  State  Apprentice  program  and  through  a  labor-management  agreement, 
work  Uo  hours  a  week  and  in  addition  attend  school  four  hours  per  week  for  the 
related  training.  The  evening  school  also  offers  trade  extension  classes  for 
journeymen  who  wish  to  improve  their  skills  or  to  learn  new  skills  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  changes  in  the  trade. 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  an  increase  in  offerings  in  the  various 
vocational  fields,  and  particularly  in  the  electronics  area.  The  Division  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  local  shipyards  in  upgrading  workers.  The  primary 
need  has  developed  because  of  orders  for  converting  many  ships  to  the  use  of  various 
electronic  devices  particularly  in  the  guided  missile  area.  Additional  demand  for 
training  has  resulted  in  a  general  rise  in  employment  which  in  turn  has  resulted  in 
the  employment  of  more  apprentices.  The  evening  division  shows  an  increase  of  Uo 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  over  last  year. 

Distributive  Education 

Distributive  Education  is  that  area  of  vocational  education  which  is 
concerned  with  marketing  and  merchandising  of  goods  and  services.   The  field  divides 
itself  into  the  category  of  part-time  extension  and  part-time  preparatory  classes . 
Part-time  cooperative  classes  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senior  High 
Division  so  that  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  now  works  only  with  adults.   With 
the  upswing  in  employment  there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  adults  enrolling  in 
Distributive  Education  classes.   Some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  classes  offered  are 
real  estate,  grocery  clerk  training,  food  handling  and  sanitation,  waiter  training, 
medical  and  legal  stenography,  business  English  and  investments.   The  Distributive 
Education  classes  in  general  are  distributed  for  attendance  purposes  among  the 
various  adult  and  vocational  schools.   The  program  this  year  has  been  coordinated 
under  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

IX 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
Elementary- Junior  High  Summer  School  1959 

A  six-week  Elementary- Junior  High  School  summer  school  program  was  con- 
ducted in  8  elementary  and  2  junior  high  schools  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District.   The  teaching  of  remedial  reading  and  remedial  arithmetic  was 
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emphasized.   In  addition,  classes  were  offered  in  arts  and  crafts,  music,  science, 
typing  (for  junior  high  school  students  only),  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  jour- 
nalism, foreign  languages,  and  physical  education.  The  summer  school  faculty  was 
composed  of  teachers  regularly  employed  in  San  Francisco. 

This  year  there  was  a  definite  upswing  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  reading  and  arithmetic  classes: 

1958    1959 

Arithmetic    1843    288l 
Reading       1925    2949 

The  enrollment  for  the  4th  week  1959  averaged  4937.6;  and  the  attendance 
averaged  4295.6.  The  teacher  load  for  the  4  th  week  was  30. 25. 

Wo.  of      Pre-      Teacher  Opening  Cay  Teacher  Summer  Average  Teacher 
Teachers  enrollment     Load    Attendance    Load     Attendance      Load 

1959  lte  5764  40.59  4336  30.53 

1958  142  5584  39.32  4272  30.08  4155  29.26 

1957  138  6070  43.98  4770  34.56  4282  31.02 

1956  138  5343  38.71  4208  30.48  4o46  29. 

Summer  High  School  1959 

In  1959;  as  in  other  recent  years,  the  summer  high  school  operated  by  the 
Senior  High  School  Division  was  unable  to  accommodate  all  the  students  who  applied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  more  than  1000 
students  were  disappointed  this  year  in  their  efforts  to  enroll. 

Because  all  students  wishing  to  attend  the  summer  high  school  could  not 
be  accommodated,  a  quota  system  was  used  to  determine  the  relative  need  of  those 
enrolling.   Through  this  device,  attendance  was  leveled  off  at  2950*   Some  of  this 
number  included  students  with  only  one  class  instead  of  the  two  in  which  most 
enrolled,  and  it  included  also  150  students  in  driver  training  and  in  the  Lux  Lab 
program,  both  of  which  are  operated  on  a  separate  budget.   Even  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  1000  students  who  could  not  be  accommodated,  classes  were  too  large  in 
most  cases,  and  rooms  were  badly  overcrowded. 

One  noticeable  thing  about  the  1959  summer  session  was  the  quality  of  the 
work.   Instructors,  all  of  whom  were  regular  full-time  teachers  during  the  school 
year,  made  the  summer  work  of  a  quality  to  equal  or  even  exceed  that  ordinarily 
offered  in  San  Francisco  high  schools. 

The  administrators  of  the  summer  high  school  reported  that  some  1000  to 
1400  of  the  students  enrolled  will  be  saved  a  full  semester  of  regular  school 
attendance  by  studying  during  the  summer  session.   This  is  because  they  will  have 
accelerated  by  one  semester,  will  have  made  up  courses  failed,  or  will  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  departmental  requirements  for  graduation.  This  fact  has  important 
economic  implications  not  only  for  the  students  but  also  for  the  School  District. 

An  important  activity  of  the  summer  high  school  is  the  driver  training 
program.  During  the  summer  of  1959 >   410  students  were  given  behind- the-wheel 
instruction,  and  88  were  given  the  regular  driver  education  program.  An  additional 
170  could  not  be  enrolled  in  driver  training,  and  an  additional  50  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  driver  education. 
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X 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  Department  of  Child  './elf are  consists  of  the  Attendance  Bureau,  Child 
Guidance  Services,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services,  Services  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  Mentally  Retarded,  Junior  Placement  Service,  and  Court  Schools  and 
Classes. 

Since  absence  from  school  is  often  an  indication  of  other  more  serious 
difficulties ,  the  work  of  the  Attendance  Bureau  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  among  children.   During  1958-59  nearly  l6,C00  cases  were 
referred  to  the  Bureau.   The  majority  of  these  cases  were  handled  by  members  of 
the  Bureau  staff.   However,  some  i+000  were  referred  to  the  Child  Guidance  Services 
of  the  public  schools,  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  or  one  of  the  private  Youth  Serving  Agencies.   172  were  referred  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  because  of  habitual  truancy. 

School  age  children  who  present  behavioral  or  learning  difficulties  may 
be  referred  to  the  Child  Guidance  Services.  These  children  and  their  parents  are 
offered  consultation,  diagnostic  interviews,  referral  to  other  community  agencies, 
or  direct  case-work  help.   During  1958-59  just  over  2000  children  received  help  from 
the  Child  Guidance  Services. 

The  emphasis  upon  vocational  guidance  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
was  given  further  impetus  through  a  project  carried  out  under  the  National  Defense 
Act.   Complete  occupational  information  files  were  placed  in  all  high  schools  and 
smaller  units  for  junior  high  schools  are  being  developed.  As  part  of  the  project, 
high  school  essential  subject  tests  were  administered  to  all  graduating  seniors  and 
a  follow-up  study  of  a  sampling  of  high  school  graduates  of  the  past  five  years  was 
begun.  From  these  two  studies  we  hope  to  get  important  help  in  improving  our 
curriculum  and  our  guidance  program. 

The  program  for  the  mentally  retarded  continues  to  grow.   In  108  classes 
in  our  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools  some  l800  mentally  retarded 
children  received  instruction  geared  to  their  limited  ability.   Included  in  this 
number  were  the  150  severely  retarded  children  at  Louise  Lombard  School  who  received 
instruction  which  will  help  them  to  care  for  themselves,  help  at  home,  and  function 
more  adequately  in  the  community. 

The  diversity  of  the  program  for  the  physically  handicapped  is  shown  by 
the  following  brief  table  of  services  rendered  during  1958-59'- 

190  crippled  children  attended  Sunshine  School,  receiving  not  only 
basic  instruction,  but  physical  and  occupational  therapy  as  well. 

6h   deaf  children  received  instruction  at  Gough  School,  Marina  Junior 
High  School,  and  Galileo  High  School. 

25  children  with  impaired  hearing  attended  special  classes  at 
Jefferson  School  and  Presidio  Junior  High  School. 

k-lk   children  received  instruction  in  lip-reading. 

29  blind  children  attended  special  classes  at  Lawton  School.   In 
1959-60  several  of  these  children  will  go  to  a  special  class  at  Marina 
Junior  High  School. 
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68  children  with  impaired  vision  received  instruction  in  special 
classes  at  Sanchez,  Pacific  Heights,  Everett  Junior  High  School,  and 
Frlytechnic  High  School. 

5817  children  with  speech  difficulties  were  given  help  by  a  staff  of 
15  teachers.  Among  these,  were  3^  children  with  repaired  cleft  palates. 

71  children  with  impaired  hearts  or  other  health  difficulties 
attended  special  classes  at  Hancock,  Yerba  Buena,  Laguna  Honda,  or  Pacific 
Heights  Schools. 

623  children  received  instruction  in  their  own  homes  because  they 
were  unable  to  attend  school  classes.  A  recent  action  of  the  Beard  of 
Education  increased  the  teaching  time  of  home-bound  children  from  two  to 
three  hours  per  week. 

The  school  program  at  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  is  carried  on  by  11  full- 
time  teachers.  Luring  1958  the  capacity  of  Log  Cabin  Ranch  was  increased  from  50 
to  86  boys.  Thus  the  auto  shop  erected  there  through  the  efforts  of  a  citizens 
committee  was  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  Ranch's  school  facilities.   Luring 
1958-59  over  100  boys  completed  courses  in  automobile  servicing  and  pre-apprentice 
training. 

Luring  1958-59  over  l800  pupils  were  placed  in  full  or  part-time  positions 
through  the  employment  program  operated  jointly  by  the  School  Listrict  and  the 
California  Eepartment  of  Employment. 

A  program  of  vision  screening  tests  was  developed  during  1957-58.  Two 
vision  screening  technicians  began  work  in  Eecember,  1958,  and  since  that  time  over 
13,000  children  have  been  given  some  21,000  tests.   1400  of  these  children  have 
been  referred  to  their  own  doctors  or  to  the  eye  center  of  the  Eepartment  of  Fublic 
Health  for  further  attention. 


XI 

RECREATION  PROGRAM  OH  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 

Luring  1958-59  the  School  Listrict  conducted  a  recreation  program  at  k-2 
schoolyard  playgrounds  and  19  evening  gymnasiums. 

The  schoolyard  playgrounds  were  open  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  school 
days  and  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  school  vacations.  The  program  included 
games  and  team  sports  for  school-age  boys  and  girls,  both  intramural  and  inter- 
schoolyard  competitive  games,  indoor  gymnasium  activities  in  those  schools  with 
all- purpose  rooms,  and  arts  and  crafts.   Luring  the  summer  vacation  this  program 
was  expanded  and  also  included  story- telling,  talent  shows,  treasure  hunts,  day 
camp,  and  weekly  excursions  to  points  of  interest  both  in  and  out  of  town. 

The  evening  gymnasiums  were  open  year  round  Monday  through  Friday  from 
7  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  and  in  addition  to  a  community  program  for  boys  and  girls 
provided  recreational  badminton,  volleyball,  and  competitive  leagues  and  tourna- 
ments for  men  and  women.   Gymnasiums  were  also  made  available  to  churches,  private 
agencies,  military,  and  other  organized  groups. 
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The  budget  for  1958-59  was  $197,710  and  the  total  attendance  for  the  year 
was  1,052,885. 


School  Recreation  Attendance  1958-59 


Schoolyards 
Gymnasiums 


Boys 

589,968 
138,108 


Girls 

241,091 
13,630 


Men 


7,424 
41,925 


Women 

14,606 
6,133 


Total 

853,089 
199,796 


728,076   254,721   49,349   20,739  1,052,885 
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CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT 

The  year  1958-59  w&s  marked  by  intense  national  concentration  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools. 

In  March,  1958,  the  Superintendent  issued  a  statement  of  15  points  as  a 
guide  to  local  study  of  the  curriculum.  Principals  and  supervisors  used  this  guide 
in  faculty  councils  and  in  committee  work  to  develop  a  thorough  evaluation  and 
appraisal  of  all  elements  of  instruction.  This  self- appraisal  on  the  part  of  the 
certificated  staff  is  continuing,  and  much  that  is  reported  in  this  section  is  only 
preliminary  with  more  to  follow  as  the  study  and  improvement  goes  on  in  the  coming 
year. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Conant's  speech  to  school  boards  in  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  and  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Conant's  exhaustive  study  of  the  American 
high  school,  the  Superintendent  was  able  to  say  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education,  "I  can  report  to  the  Board  a  good  solid  curriculum  at  all  school  levels, 
one  that  stands  the  exacting  test  of  the  highly  respected  educational  leader,  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  who  has  just  completed  an  examination  of  the  American  high  school. 
Naturally,  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  progressing  into  the  future,  but  at 
this  very  moment,  at  a  time  when  it  is  nationally  the  popular  thing  to  -belrtt-le  -}-, iJ|<  #  q^ 
American  education,  San  Francisco  need  apologize  to  no  one  in  her  educational  pro-  ^g.   < 
gram.  This  would  be  true  of  any  one  of  our  130  schools  a  visitor  chose  to  enter.'' 

Science 

Following  the  Superintendent's  suggestion  in  Point  9  of   his  curriculum 
strengthening  program,  a  course  for  science  teachers  was  developed  for  both  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters.   "The  Frontiers  of  Science"  lectures  were  designed  to 
cover  the  latest  research  in  the  special  field  of  the  lecturer.  Those  who  lectured 
were: 


Dr.  Paul  DeH.  Hurd  -  Impact  of  Mod- 
ern Scientific  Progress  on  the 
High  School  Curriculum 

Dr.  Burton  J.  Moyer  -  Trans-uranic 
Elements 


Dr.  leo  Brewer  -  Physical  Chemistry 
and  Thermodynamics 

Dr.  Nello  Pace  -  Mathematical  Pro- 
cedures and  Research  Techniques 
in  Radiochemistry 


Dr.  Richard  E.  Powell 
Theories 


Ionization 


Dr.  Antoni  Oppenheim 
and  Rockets 


Combustion 
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Dr.  Melvin  Calvin  -  Photosynthesis       Mr.  John  Marean  -  "Mechanics"  as  a 
and  Plant  Physiology  unit  in  the  P.S.S.C.  Course 

Dr.  Henry  Rapoport  -  The  Covalent       Dr.  G.  Pclya  -  High  School  Mathe- 
Eond  in  Organic  Chemistry  matics  and  Scientific  Method  I,  II 

Dr.  J.  Van  Overbeek  -  Plant  Hormones     Dr.  Roger  Stanier  -  Microtial 
and  Regulators  Metabolism 

Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Tobias  -  Contribu-      Dr.  Charles  Yanofsky  -  The  Role  of 
tions  of  Biophysics  to  medicine         Enzymes  in  Metabolic  Processes 

Mr.  Darrell  Tomer  -  Wave  Phenomena       Dr.  Robert  Stollberg  -  Electronics 

for  the  Science  Teacher 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  science  teachers  attended  regularly.   The  lectures  were  ta] 
transcribed,  and  made  available  to  the  teachers  for  reference. 

A  new  course  in  Advanced  Biology  was  developed  to  meet  the  new  requirements 
of  the  University  of  California. 

The  first  of  our  high  school  chemistry  laboratories  was  converted  to  a 
semi-micro  facility  in  line  with  current  college  practice. 

Committees  of  science  teachers  worked  to  plan  laboratory  facilities  for  the 
two  new  high  schools.  Another  group  of  teachers  met  to  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
junior  high  school  general  science  rooms  to  regular  science  laboratories  as  part  of 
the  stepped- up  emphasis  in  science  for  talented  ninth  grade  students. 

A  group  of  science  teachers  followed  the  "Continental  Classroom"  series  of 
Dr.  White's  telecasts  of  nuclear  physics  at  6:30  a.m.   One  of  them  typed  careful 
notes  which  are  being  made  available  to  all  physics  teachers  in  September,  thus  pro- 
viding them  with  an  up-to-date  outline  of  nuclear  physics. 

A  grant  of  $90,000  from  the  Miranda  Lux  Foundation  plus  $50,000  made 
available  through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  a  bio-chemistry  laboratory  at  Galileo  High  School.  The  science  department 
at  that  school  has  benefited  from  planning  conferences  with  professors  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  from  the  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco. 

We  have  also  cooperated  with  the  National  Physical  Science  Study  Committee, 
commonly  called  the  MIT  program,  to  try  out  their  high  school  physics  materials  and 
make  suggestions  for  revision. 

Our  curricular  efforts  have  been  directed  generally  toward  providing  a 
common  base  of  experience  in  science  for  all,  with  provision  for  rigorous  science 
training  for  those  who  are  planning  technical  careers. 

Foreign  Language 

Foreign  languages  received  national  attention  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  San  Francisco  schools  can  report  they  stand  very  high  in  quality  of  instruction 
and  in  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  language  courses.  The  elementary  schools 
made  use  of  the  KQED  Spanish  lessons  and  extra  classes  in  French  were  offered  in 
the  elementary  schools. 
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The  secondary  schools  had  language  teacher  committees  meet  throughout  the 
year  to  check  standards  in  vocabulary,  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  required  reading. 

With  the  aid  of  National  Defense  Education  funds,  a  complete  language 
laboratory  has  been  established  at  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School.  This  laboratory 
will  serve  the  high  school  and  three  neighboring  junior  high  schools.  Mr.  Klaus 
Mueller  of  the  Army  Language  School  at  Monterey  has  been  consulted  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  Army  methods  and  the  audio-linguistic  technique  to  secondary  school 
classes  in  Spanish.   These  methods  will  shortly  be  applied  to  modern  language 
teaching  in  all  the  secondary  schools. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  as  a  subject  is  receiving  unusual  emphasis  throughout  the 
Nation  in  industry,  in  colleges,  and  in  the  schools. 

San  Francisco  teachers  were  deeply  involved  all  year  in  study  of  the 
newer  trends  and  in  planning  for  improved  instruction. 

Special  courses  were  set  up  for  teachers  in  each  division  of  our  schools. 
The  University  of  California  offered  "Logic  and  Order  in  Arithmetic"  for  elementary 
teachers,  and  "Modern  Mathematics"  for  high  school  teachers.  San  Francisco  State 
College  provided  a  special  course  in  mathematics  for  junior  high  school  teachers. 

Regular  meetings  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  teachers  were  held  to 
discuss  materials  and  content  by  the  curriculum  assistants  in  each  division. 

Results  of  committee  work,  in-service  courses,  and  curriculum  assistants 
efforts  are  summarized: 

1.  School  Mathematics  Study  Group  of  Yale  University,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  designated  the  San  Francisco  schools  as 
a  cooperating  research  center  in  mathematics. 

2.  New  course  offered  in  our  high  schools,  "Probability  and 
Statistics,"  in  association  with  the  Commission  on  Mathematics  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

3.  Establishment  of  Lux  Laboratory  Mathematics  Program  for  students 
with  superior  talent  in  mathematics.   This  is  an  after-school  program 
which  includes  special  lectures  by  mathematicians  from  industry  and 
scientific  fields. 

h.      Special  units  for  use  in  grades  6  through  12  were  written  for 
"challenge"  groups  of  students  who  complete  regular  work  early. 

5.  Special  units  were  also  written  to  cover  newer  mathematical 
concepts  not  now  found  in  the  regular  secondary  school  textbooks. 

6.  Slide  rules,  mathematical  models,  engineering  calculators,  and 
college  texts  were  provided  for  certain  advanced  classes. 

7.  Data  from  Bureau  of  Research  and  special  studies  were  used  to 
uncover  weak  spots  in  instruction. 
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8.  A  workshop  on  Teaching  Elementary  Arithmetic  was  held  to 
develop  outstanding  demonstrations  in  teaching.  The  master  teachers 
who  developed  this  plan  will  be  available  in  the  next  year  to  demon- 
strate for  beginning  teachers. 

9.  Special  lectures  by  two  world- famed  mathematicians, 
Professor  C-.  Polya  and  Dr.  H.  Baravelle  were  held  for  capacity  audi- 
ences of  mathematics  teachers. 

Special  Study 

2k   San  Francisco  high  school  teachers  received  grants  or  fellowships 
for  study  in  their  specialities  this  summer.  Two  of  the  2h   awards  were  Fulbright 
Awards  for  the  full  year  and  one  is  a  special  scholarship  for  a  year  at  the 
Russian  Language  Institute  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Educational  TV 


The  San  Francisco  schools  participated  in  the  first  year  of  Educational 
TV  sponsored  by  the  Bay  Area  school  systems  and  KQED.   One- third  of  the  schools 
took  part  in  the  exploratory  first  year  with  excellent  results.   Classes  in  Spanish, 
civics,  mathematics,  science,  speech  correction,  literature,  and  current  events 
were  televised  to  enrich  the  materials  for  the  classrooms.  Evaluation  by  classroom 
teachers  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  TV  project  for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  regular  city-wide  committees  and  department  studies  that  naturally 
exist  are,  of  course,  being  carried  on  as  always  so  that  the  full  curriculum  is 
under  observation  and  study  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  times. 

XIII 

BUREAU  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Teachers  Professional  Library 

There  has  been  very  heavy  use  of  this  facility  during  the  current  yeai , 
Luring  the  period  from  July  1,  1958;.  through  June  12,  1959.?  the  librarians  served 
43^0  teachers  or  administrators  who  came  to  the  Teachers  Professional  Library  for 
materials . 

3021  telephone  calls  were  taken  relative  to  the  services  and  functions 
of  the  library  and  a  total  circulation  of  12,206  items  was  recorded.   Comparative 
statistics  are  not  readily  available  at  this  time,  however  the  librarian  in  charge 
reports  that  this  year's  use  shows  a  marked  increase  over  last,  particularly  in 
the  number  of  books  sent  directly  to  teachers  in  our  schools  through  the  School 
Library  Coordinator. 

Libraries  and  Textbooks  Section 

The  most  important  change  perfected  in  this  section  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  specific  calendar  in  the  fall  applicable  to  library  and  textbook 
evaluation,  ordering,  anticipating  needs,  etc.   Consequently,  library  and  textbook 
lists  were  issued  on  a  regular  schedule,  the  schools  were  able  to  anticipate 
orders,  and  the  Elementary  Book  Committee  had  a  specific  schedule  to  follow. 
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This  year  the  State  textbook  order  blanks  were  sent  to  the  schools  several 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Consequently,  schools  could  concentrate  on  one  order  at  a 
time  and  many  textbooks  were  delivered  before  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

In  the  Secondary  Division,  regular  bulletins  were  issued  to  all  librarians, 
keeping  them  advised  about  Bureau  policy,  changes,  requests  for  their  opinions,  etc. 

Certain  office  procedures  in  the  Libraries  and  Textbooks  Order  Department 
have  been  changed  and  initiated  relative  to  ordering  that  should  prove  much  more 
efficient. 


XIV 

THE  BUILDINGS  AMD  GROUNDS  DIVISION 

Progress  of  Capital  Programs 

1956  School  Bond  Building  Program 

A  city  bond  issue  in  the  amount  of  $27,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
new  schools  and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  school  buildings  was  passed  by  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  November  1956.  This  building  program  was  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  senior  high  school  level  and  to  supplement  housing  of 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels  not  included  in  the  19^+8  school 
building  program. 

As  there  are  more  than  90,000  pupils  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  with  the  number  increasing  approximately  five  per  cent  each  year  with 
every  indication  of  continuing  to  do  so  in  the  future,  new  school  construction  and 
modernization  have  become  a  continuing  process. 

Based  upon  a  careful  survey  made  by  the  Superintendent's  staff  of  the 
existing  educational  facilities,  their  utilization  and  the  trends  in  pupil  enroll- 
ments, the  Board  of  Education  specified  that  only  projects  most  urgently  needed 
be  included  in  the  building  program. 

The  following  is  the  present  status  of  the  various  projects  included  in 
the  1956  School  Bond  Program: 

Project 

Number  School  and  Location 

101      City  College  of  San  Francisco  Low  bid  in  amount  of  $2,2^5,600 

50  Phelan  Avenue  accepted  April,  1959*   Construc- 

Arts  and  classroom  building;  tion  started  May,  1959*  To  be 

additions  to  gymnasiums  and  completed  December,  i960, 
cafeteria 

105      John  A.  0'Connell  Vocational  Low  bid  in  amount  of  $26^,611 

High  School  &  Technical  Institute  accepted  May,  1958-   Construction 

2905  -  21st  Street  started  June,  1958,  and  completed 

Gymnasium  and  student  assembly  May,  1959* 

building 
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Project 
Number 


School  and  Location 


113 


114 


119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


Southeast  High  School 
Holyoke  and  Mansell  Streets 
Senior  high  school  plant 


Southwest  (new  Lowell)  High  School 
Lake  Merced  Blvd.  &  Winston  Drive 
Senior  high  school  plant 


Additional  athletic  facilities  at 
Balboa,  George  Washington,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  Schools: 


Balboa  High  School 


George  Washington 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Francisco  Junior  High  School 
2190  Powell  Street 

Classroom  and  laboratory 

additions 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School 
3351  -  23rd  Street 

Library  and  music  additions 


James  Eenman  Junior  High  School 
24l  Oneida  Avenue 

Auditorium  and  music  additions 

Portola  Junior  High  School 
350  Girard  Street 
Gymnasium  building 


Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
460  Arguello  Boulevard 

Additional  playground  facilities 

Pelton  Junior  High  School 
45  Conkling  Avenue 

Auditorium  and  classroom 

building 


Working  drawings  to  be  completed 
October,  1959.  Construction  to 
start  April,  i960;  estimated 
completion  date  May,  1962. 

Working  drawings  to  be  completed 
October,  1959-   Construction  to 
start  April,  i960;  estimated 
completion  date  May,  1962. 


Under  construction. 
September,  1959. 

Under  construction. 
August,  1959. 


Completion 


Completion 


Working  drawings  to  be  completed 
November,  1959' 

Low  bid  in  amount  of  $578,000 
accepted  January,  1959-   Construc- 
tion started  March,  1959 •  To  be 
completed  June,  i960. 

First  phase  completed  December, 
1958'  Second  phase  under  con- 
struction; to  be  completed 
September,  1959' 

Bids  rejected  August,  1959 •   Plans 
to  be  reviewed  for  additional 
economies  and  resubmitted  to  bid. 

Low  bid  in  amount  of  $463,500 
accepted  May,  1959 •   Construction 
started  July,  1959 •  To  be  com- 
pleted April,  i960. 


Yard  construction  underway, 
completed  September,  1959' 


To  be 


Low  bid  in  amount  of  $1,035,542 
accepted  March,  1958.   Construction 
started  May,  1958;  completed 
August,  1959. 
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Project 

Number 

130 


131 


132 


School  and  Location 

Clarendon  Elementary  School 
Clarendon  Avenue  &  Panorama  Drive 
Elementary  school  plant 


Golden  Gate  Elementary  School 
1512  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Classroom  and  auditorium 

building 

Longfellow  Elementary  School 
118  Lowell  Street 

Elementary  school  plant 


North  Beach  Elementary  School 
Elementary  school  plant 

Ortega  Elementary  School 
400  Sargent  Street 
Classroom  addition 

Starr  King  Elementary  School 
1215  Carolina  Street 
Classroom  addition 


Remodeling  and  Reconstruction 
Polytechnic  High  School 
Library 
RGTC  and  classrooms 

Cafeteria  and  kitchen 


Building  Projects  Completed  During  1958-59 


133 
13fc 

135 


150 


Working  drawings  to  be  completed 
December,  1959-   Construction  to 
start  June,  i960;  completion 
June ,  I961 . 

Property  purchased;  not  cleared. 
Architect  selected. 


Low  bid  in  amount  of  $8¥)-,000 
accepted  November,  1958.   Con- 
struction started  January,  1959* 
To  be  completed  April,  i960. 

Selection  of  site  pending. 


Final  preliminaries  to  be  com- 
pleted August,  1959. 


Low  bid  in  amount  of  $285,200 
accepted  February,  1958. 
Construction  started  March,  1958 
and  completed  February,  1959* 


Completed. 

Under  construction.   To  be 
completed  October,  1959 • 

Under  construction.   To  be  com- 
pleted October,  1959. 


Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School,  Phase  1  -  December,  1958 
Starr  King  Elementary  School  Addition   -  February,  1959 
John  0'Connell  Gymnasium  Building      -  May,  1959 
Pelton  Junior  High  School,  Unit  2       -  August,  1959 

Modernization  and  Rehabilitation 

The  modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  our  older  schools  is  of 
necessity  a  continuing  program.   It  is  our  every  desire  to  present  to  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  school  buildings  which  meet  the  housing  standards  of  today.   The 
educational  program  of  each  school  receives  a  minimum  of  interference  since  the 
work  is  conducted  during  the  summer  vacation  period.  Major  rehabilitation  work 
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consists  of  roof  reconstruction,  replacement  of  window  sash,  exterior  and  interior 
painting,  replacement  of  heating  systems,  and  yard  paving.  Modernization  of 
schools  consists  of  the  redesign  of  home  economics  and  shop  facilities,  relocation 
of  administration  rooms,  acoustical  treatment,  and  the  replacement  of  lighting 
fixtures. 

New  Jefferson  Elementary  School,  Project  No.  l40 

Preliminary  studies  for  the  replacement  of  the  Jefferson  Elementary 
School,  destroyed  by  fire  May  31 >  1959  >  are  underway.  The  architect  for  this  re- 
placement has  been  selected  and  the  new  school  will  be  erected  on  the  original 
site  at  19th  Avenue  and  Irving  Street.   The  building  will  be  financed  by  funds 
from  proceeds  of  the  settlement  of  the  insurance  claims,  supplemented  by  capital 
funds  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

#  *  -;:- 

The  Superintendent  wishes  to  acknowledge  again  the  excellent  cooperation 
and  assistance  given  to  the  building  program  by  the  various  participating  agencies 
of  the  city  government,  and  in  particular  by  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
Controller,  City  Attorney,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Director  of  City  Planning, 
City  Architect,  Director  of  Properties,  and  their  fine  corps  of  assistants. 


XV 

PROGRESS  IN  CAFETERIA  OPERATION 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  cafeterias  were  operated  in  69  schools  and 
the  Administrative  Office  as  follows: 

Elementary  (not  including  Sunshine  Orthopedic)            k-3 

Junior  High  Schools  16 

Senior  High  Schools  8 

Vocational  High  School  1 

City  College  1 

This  represents  an  increase  of  three  cafeterias,  namely,  Continuation 
High  School,  John  Pelt on  Junior  High  School,  and  Paul  Revere  Elementary  School. 
Total  sales  for  the  school  cafeterias,  including  Mid-Morning  Milk  Program,  was 
$1, 88k, 252.6k  which  is  an  increase  of  $78,16^.94  over  1957-58  or  k.3   per  cent. 

The  Mid-Morning  Milk  Program  served  3j553,2l*8  bottles  of  milk  which  is 
broken  down  as  follows: 

Number  of  bottles  purchased  by  students  2,53^-^9^2 

Number  of  bottles  furnished  by  Saints  &  Sinners  89^,306 

Number  of  bottles  furnished  by  Dept.  of  Public  Health      12^,000 

This  is  a  decrease  of  78,375  bottles  consumed  over  the  previous  year  or 
2.2  per  cent. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Cafeteria  Department  participated  in  the  Federal 
School  Lunch  Program.  By  meeting  certain  nutritional  standards  in  the  Type  A 
Lunch  (a  hot  plate  lunch  or  a  Dagwood  Bag  Lunch)  a  subsidy  is  granted.   The 
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amount  of  subsidy  for  each  lunch  is  determined  by  the  available  funds  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education.   During  1958-59  the  amount  was  five  cents  for  each 
lunch  served.  Subsidy  for  individual  sales  of  milk,  one-half  pints  and  one-third 
quarts ,   averaged  approximately  three  cents.   This  makes  it  possible  to  sell  milk 
to  the  pupils  at  a  cost  of  only  five  cents  per  bottle.  Total  subsidy  received 
under  the  Federal  Program  was  $277,195.06,  an  increase  of  $15,227.61.  This  increase 
was  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  the  subsidy  for  the  Type  A  Lunch,  namely, 
five  cents  each  in  1958-59?  compared  to  four  cents  for  each  lunch  served,  September 
through  March,  and  five  cents  for  the  balance  of  1957-58. 

The  Cafeteria  Department  also  participated  in  the  Federal  Surplus  Food 
Program.  The  fair  market  value  of  food  received  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
oj163>M*1.72  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $55>733«^2  or  approxi- 
mately 51  per  cent.  Total  handling  and  storage  charges  for  the  above  items  was 
$13,309.50. 

The  total  number  of  Type  A  lunches  served,  which  includes  one-half  pint 
or  one-third  quart  of  milk,  was  1,934,835.  This  is  a  decrease  in  the  number 
served  in  1957-58  of  84.028  or  approximately  k.l   per  cent.   During  the  past  few 
years  the  number  of  Type  A  lunches  served  had  increased.  The  decrease  this  year 
was  due  primarily  to  the  recession.  The  cost  of  the  Type  A  lunch  to  the  students 
is: 

Elementary  Schools  3O9S 

Junior  High  Schools  35?S 

Senior  High  Schools  35^ 

Proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  School  Cafeterias  pay  the  costs  for 
food,  labor,  and  miscellaneous  operational  supplies.  During  the  past  year  food 
and  labor  costs  increased  considerably.  The  amount  of  subsidy  and  surplus  foods 
received  also  increased  over  the  previous  year. 

The  indirect  costs  of  supervision,  housing,  and  maintenance  of  the 
cafeteria  equipment  is  paid  by  the  School  District  from  its  General  Fund. 

XVI 

CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  includes  in  its  services  to 
children  a  Child  Care  Centers  Program  which  has  been  in  operation  since  19^3« 
The  program  functions  as  a  supplement  to  the  home  for  young  children  whose  mothers 
must  work  to  support  their  families.  The  income  requirements  established  by  State 
law  must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  service. 

The  program  is  planned  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  for  growth  and 
development  which  are  common  to  all  children.   Particular  attention  is  directed 
to  the  special  needs  of  children  who  are  out  of  the  heme  a  large  part  of  each  day. 
Eecause  of  the  long  day,  the  curriculum  necessarily  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
experiences,  in  addition  to  providing  for  good  health  supervision  and  adequate 
nutrition.   On  the  prekindergarten  level,  the  daily  activities  are  typical  of 
accepted  nursery  school  procedures.  For  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  and  over 
who  attend  the  school-age  centers,  the  aim  is  to  reinforce  and  extend  the  learn- 
ings acquired  by  the  children  in  home  and  classroom  which  will  help  them  to 
participate  effectively  in  a  democratic  society. 
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The  25  centers,  located  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  are  housed  in 
eight  "Lanham"  buildings  (temporary  structures  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  now  the  property  of  the  School  District),  12  elementary  schools,  and  in  four 
housing  developments.   One  center  is  located  in  the  Chinese  YMCA.  There  are  seven 
nursery  centers  for  children  two  to  four  years,  nine  months  of  age;  six  school-age 
centers  for  children  from  kindergarten  age  through  elementary  school.  Both  age 
groups  are  enrolled  in  the  12  combination  centers. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959  >  an  average  of  13U6  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  San  Francisco  centers.  ^3  per  cent  of  these  children  were 
prekindergarten  age.   Of  the  57  per  cent  in  the  school-age  centers,  about  one-half 
were  in  the  kindergarten- primary  age  group.  An  additional  288  families  who  wished 
to  enroll  their  children  last  year  were  ineligible  because  the  total  gross  family 
earnings  exceeded  the  income  ceilings  set  by  lax/. 

Financing  is  derived  from  special  State  funds  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
child  hours  of  attendance.  The  parents  pay  approximately  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  operation  in  fees,  which  are  based  on  total  gross  family  income,  size  of  family, 
and  weekly  hours  of  service  needed.  San  Francisco  is  one  of  several  ccmmunities 
which  supplements  these  two  sources  of  income  by  levying  a  local  tax  which  is 
outside  the  general  school  tax. 

The  centers  are  in  continuous  operation,  Monday  through  Friday,  the  year 
around.   Due  to  the  fact  that  the  varying  work  schedules  of  the  parents  must  be 
accommodated,  the  centers  are  open  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Teaching  personnel  and 
household  staff  are  assigned  to  cover  an  11- hour  day.  The  staff  in  the  centers 
is  composed  of  21  head  teachers,  10^  full-time  and  10-g-  part-time  teachers,  approxi- 
mately ko   substitute  teachers,  23  housemothers  (cooks),  3^  full  and  part-time 
assistant  housemothers,  and  15  household  staff  substitutes. 

The  teachers  are  chosen  for  their  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  work 
with  children,  in  addition  to  professional  preparation  in  education,  child  develop- 
ment, psychology,  and  related  fields.   In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  72  per  cent 
of  the  teacher  staff  completed  a  total  of  227  units  of  work  for  college  credit,  in 
addition  to  attending  a  variety  of  workshops  and  other  in-service  education 
courses.  The  housemothers  also  participated  in  a  food  preparation  training  course 
at  San  Francisco  City  College. 

The  health  of  the  children  is  a  primary  concern  in  establishing  an 
environment  in  which  they  can  grow  and  develop  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Public 
health  nurses  visit  the  nursery  centers  weekly,  and  the  public  health  physicians 
as  needed.   The  children  in  the  school-age  centers  are  included  in  the  regular 
school  health  program.  Last  year,  156  referrals  were  made  for  corrective  health 
reasons;  25  children  who  needed  special  help  were  referred  to  child  guidance 
services. 

Adequate  nutrition  is  of  vital  importance  in  a  long  day  program.   The 
children  who  have  breakfast,  lunch,  and  snack  in  the  centers  are  receiving 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  their  total  daily  food  requirements.   (About  one- 
third  of  the  children  have  breakfast  in  the  centers,  at  a  slight  additional  cost 
to  the  parents.)   In  addition  to  the  health  and  growth  factors,  the  provision  of 
a  wide  variety  of  nourishing  foods  is  an  essential  part  of  each  child's  nutrition 
education.   Nursery  and  school-age  children  learn  about  foods  and  food  preparation 
according  to  their  level  of  understanding  and  ability  to  participate.  Their 
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involvement  ranges  from  shelling  peas  to  preparing  an  entire  meal  for  all  the 
children  in  the  center.  The  scope  of  the  home  arts  aspect  of  the  program  has  been 
extended  year  by  year,  last  summer  500  school-age  children,  ranging  in  age  frcm  5  to 
12  years,  day  camped  at  Sigmund  Stern  Grove  at  least  twice  during  vacation  time, 
where  they  planned,  prepared,  and  cooked  lunch  over  the  outdoor  grills  for 
themselves,  in  groups  of  25  to  ko. 

In  addition  to  providing  care  and  educational  supervision  for  the 
children  enrolled,  the  Child  Care  Centers  are  used  for  student  observation  and 
participation.   Last  year  six  schools  of  nursing  sent  150  student  nurses  to  learn 
about  well  children  through  observation  in  the  centers.  An  equal  number  of 
college  students,  a  large  portion  of  them  education  majors,  spent  from  25  to  60 
hours  each  in  observation,  supplementing  their  studies  at  various  colleges  and 
universities.  Students  from  two  of  the  City's  high  schools  and  Senior  Girl 
Scouts  also  were  engaged  in  observation  projects  in  the  centers  as  part  of  their 
study  in  child  growth  and  development.  Exclusive  of  these  students,  nearly 
2000  persons  from  48  states,  Canada,  and  more  than  a  dozen  foreign  countries 
visited  the  centers  from  July  1,  ±9^Q,   "to  June  30,  1959 • 

Individual  center  and  central  office  administrative  staff  participate  in 
administrative  workshops,  and  all  other  appropriate  activities  of  the  School 
Department.  Because  of  the  scope  of  the  program  in  its  relationship  to  children 
and  families,  the  administrative  staff  are  called  upon  to  serve  as  consultants,  or 
to  provide  leadership  for  civic  and  professional  committees  and  conferences  in 
connection  with  their  work  in  the  School  District  and  in  the  community. 

Data  on  family  characteristics,  i.e.,  occupations  of  parents,  average 
incomes  of  sole  and  two- parent  families,  numbers  of  children  in  the  family  and  in 
the  center  by  family,  length  of  time  children  have  been  in  attendance,  and  the 
like,  is  available  but  is  too  detailed  for  inclusion  in  a  brief  report  of  this 
nature . 


XVII 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

This  year  again,  by  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
Disaster  Council  and  Corps,  we  have  attempted  to  keep  the  entire  school  organiza- 
tion abreast  of  current  developments  in  civil  defense.  Every  school  has  a  master 
plan  for  evacuation  in  event  of  a  yellow  alert.  Through  the  Disaster  Corps,  plans 
and  procedures  are  available  for  providing  auxiliary  transportation  for  evacuation 
cf  school  children  to  designated  areas  outside  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Frequent  practice  alerts  are  called  in  order  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  telephone  relay  system  and  civil  defense  procedures  within  the  schools. 
Parents  in  general  have  been  most  understanding  and  cooperative  in  accepting  the 
present  plans  by  the  school  administrators.  The  schools  in  turn  are  making  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  keep  the  parents  fully  informed  on  civil  defense  procedure  as 
these  procedures  evolve. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Adult  Division  and  the  San  Francisco  Council  and 
Corps  we  continue  to  train  auxiliary  volunteer  personnel  who  will  aid  firemen, 
policemen,  and  medical  workers  in  event  of  a  disaster.   For  example,  the  auxiliary 
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police  are  trained  to  accept  full  responsibility  as  both  peace  officers  and  civil 
defense  workers  in  an  emergency.  As  an  aside ,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
volunteers ,   since  1951 *  have  contributed  in  excess  of  230,000  man  hours  of  work 
in  San  Francisco. 

Within  the  next  year  civil  defense  in  the  public  schools  will  face  some 
reorganization  because  we  have  been  informed  by  the  Disaster  Council  that  the 
peninsula  of  the  Eay  Area  has  been  declared  a  critical  area.  Because  of  this  a 
number  of  highway  outlets  leading  from  the  City  will  be  sharply  curtailed.   It  is 
unknown  at  this  time  how  many  lanes  of  highway  traffic  will  be  given  to  San 
Francisco.  This  problem  will  eventually  be  worked  out  by  the  Disaster  Council  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  office.  Accordingly,  this  will  lead  to  some  modifi- 
cation of  existing  evacuation  plans. 

The  San  Francisco  Disaster  Council  and  Corps  has  worked  diligently  with 
the  School  Department  to  aid  in  developing  a  comprehensive  civil  defense  plan  for 
the  entire  School  District.  Should  an  emergency  arise  the  plan  would  immediately 
become  operative  and  it  is  felt  that  the  planning  that  has  been  done  would  do 
much  to  save  the  lives  of  the  children  and  adults  of  San  Francisco. 


XVIII 

THE  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

Although  the  total  supply  of  teachers  in  California  continues  to  be 
somewhat  limited  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  are 
relatively  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  fully  certificated  teachers  for  local 
classrooms.  Especial  efforts  are  necessary  in  securing  teachers  of  mathematics, 
music,  librarians,  physical  education  for  girls,  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  and 
classes  for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  in  most  other  subject  fields  the  usual 
competitive  examinations  attract  an  adequate  supply  of  applicants.   Internes  from 
the  University  of  California  and  from  San  Francisco  State  College  have  been  used 
in  a  few  cases  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  use  internes  from  Stanford 
University  in  1959-60. 

In  selecting  elementary  teachers,  written  examinations  followed  by 
interviews  are  used  in  the  establishment  of  rank  order  eligibility  lists.   Inter- 
viewing committees  include  an  elementary  classroom  teacher,  an  elementary  school 
supervisor,  and  an  elementary  school  principal.   Their  evaluations  are  combined 
with  the  score  on  the  written  examination  in  determining  the  applicant's  rank  on 
the  eligibility  list.   About  75  Per  cent  of  those  interviewed  are  selected  for 
ultimate  employment  but  only  about  one-half  of  these  successful  applicants  can  be 
placed  immediately  in  "open"  positions.  The  remaining  successful  applicants  are 
assigned  to  long-term  substitute  positions  until  regular  vacancies  become 
available . 

Teachers  in  most  secondary  school  subject  fields  also  are  selected  by 
competitive  examination.   For  this  purpose  the  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
prepared  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  are  used.   Only  those  applicants 
in  a  given  subject  field  who  score  above  the  national  average  for  applicants  in 
that  field  are  given  further  consideration.  Those  who  are  successful  on  the 
written  examination  are  interviewed  by  a  panel  which  includes  a  secondary  school 
principal  or  assistant  principal,  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  in  the 
subject  fields  involved,  and  the  supervisor  or  director  (if  any)  in  the 
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applicant's  field.  Examination  and  interview  scores  are  combined  to  establish  the 
applicant's  rank  on  the  respective  lists.   Interviewing  committees  recommend 
,:  cut-off"  points  on  the  lists  with  which  they  have  been  concerned. 

Table  I  gives  further  information  concerning  teacher  selection  during 
the  last  two  years.   One  should  remember,  in  reading  this  table,  that  these 
figures  relate  only  to  whose  who  applied  for  eligibility  list  placement,  and  do  not 
include  the  far  larger  number  of  applicants  who  applied  in  fields  in  which  lists 
were  not  established,  for  part-time  work,  for  substitute  work,  or  who  submitted 
casual  applications  in  ignorance  of  our  established  procedures. 

TABLE  I 

Number  of  Individuals  Applying  and  Selected  for  Placement 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Eligibility  Lists  1957-58  and  1958-59 


No. 

No.  Took 

Applicants 

Written 

No. 

No. 

Eligibility  Lists 

Registered 

Exam. 

Interviewed 

Selected 

Elementary,  Fall  1957 

Elementary,  Fall  1958 

Elementary,  Spring  1958 

Elementary,  Spring  1959 

Secondary,  1958-60 

Youth  Guidance  Center,  etc. 

Adjustment  (Mentally  Retarded) 

Arts  &  Crafts 

Biological  Science 

Bookkeeping 

Secretarial  Subjects 

Driver  Education 

English 

French 

Spanish 

Mathematics 

Physical  Education- Boys 

Physical  Science 

Social  Studies 

Total  Registrations 

No.  Different  Individuals 

Secondary,  1959-61 

Youth  Guidance  Center,  etc. 

Adjustment  (Mentally  Retarded) 

Arts  &  Crafts 

Biological  Science 

Bookkeeping 

Secretarial  Subjects 

Driver  Education 

English 

French 

Spanish 

Mathematics 

Physical  Education-Boys 

Physical  Science 

Social  Studies 

Total  Registrations 

No.  Different  Individuals 


206 

184 

179 

135 

223 

211 

199 

150 

278 

249 

246 

185 

273 

236 

222 

166 

10 

8 

6 

2 

8 

8 

5 

k 

37 

33 

26 

13 

55 

44 

25 

16 

19 

16 

9 

8 

24 

16 

11 

9 

159 

138 

89 

63 

31 

30 

19 

l4 

18 

17 

9 

5 

22 

19 

12 

6 

30 

24 

18 

10 

18 

17 

11 

7 

179 

158 

93 

68 

6l6 

53^ 

330 

229 

395 

321 

212 

149 

10 

9 

6 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

34 

29 

20 

5 

28 

26 

15 

10 

25 

2k 

18 

15 

22 

20 

14 

14 

12 

11 

9 

5 

151 

148 

86 

66 

23 

22 

13 

12 

23 

23 

Ik 

12 

37 

33 

19 

13 

34 

31 

23 

14 

20 

19 

12 

8 

167 

155 

89 

63 

588 

552 

-y 

240 

379 


34T 


220 


155 
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Table  II  presents  an  analysis  of  the  committee  appointments  reported  in 
Table  III.  Eligibility  lists  are  not  used  in  connection  with  appointments  to 
positions  in  the  central  office,  the  City  College,  or  the  Adult  and  Vocational 
Education  Division.  Eligibility  lists  were  not  established  in  most  of  the  subject 
fields  listed  because  of  the  infrequency  with  which  such  vacancies  occur  or 
because  examinations  would  tend  to  restrict  unduly  the  already  limited  supply  of 
teachers  available. 

TABLE  II 

Committee  Appointments  Recommended  During  1958-59 


Child 

Adult 

Central  City   Senior  Junior 

Welfare  Elem. 

&  Voc. 

Office  College  High   High 

Div .    Div . 

Div. 

Total 

Directors 


Teachers  of: 

ar.ericanization 

■""Business 

1 

2 

1 

Chemistry 

1 

Counseling 

Distributive  Education 

1 

Driver  Education 

2 

Engineering 

2 

English 

1 

Hcmemaking 

5 

8 

Industrial  Arts 

5 

9 

Librarians              1 

5 

■"■Mathematics 

5 

10 

-"-Mentally  Retarded 

11 

Music 

2 

k 

Physical  Ed.  for  Girls 

7 

10 

Physically  Handicapped 

3 

Physics 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker 

l 

Psychologist 

l 

Psychometrist 

Social  Studies 

1 

--Spanish 

2 

Tradesmen,  Skilled 

Vocational  Nursing 

3 

l 


1 
k 

1 
l 
l 
2 
2 
1 
13 

Ik 

6 

15 
11 
10 

17 
3 
l 
l 
l 
3 
1 
2 

3 
1 


Total 


31 


hi 


16 


k 


10 


117 


■"-Eligibility  lists  were  established  in  these  fields  but  did  not  provide  a 
sufficient  supply  of  teachers. 

Table  III  reports  the  certificated  staff  changes  during  the  1958-59  school 
year  but  does  not  include  those  personnel  actions  relating  to  part-time  or  substi- 
tute employees  nor  those  personnel  actions,  such  as  transfers,  leaves  of  absence, 
etc.,  which  do  not  change  the  number  of  individuals  employed.  Total  employment 
increased  by  159  °^  approximately  h   per  cent  which  is  about  the  same  as  for  last 
year.  Turnover  was  approximately  8|  per  cent,  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 
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The  total  workload  for  the  Personnel  Division,  as  indicated  by  the  nearly 
7000  personnel  actions  processed  during  the  school  year,  is  approximately  7  per  cent 
higher  than  for  the  school  year  1956-57. 

TABLE  III 

Full- Time,  Regular,  Certificated  Staff  Employment  Data  —  1958-59* 

♦  __^ 

July  Rej.or      Tran.  Elig.  Com.  Tran.  June 

1958  Res.  Ret.  Disc.   Death  Gut  Appt.  Appt.  Reinst.    In   1959 

Central  Office 

Admin.  k$          1    1 

Staff  10    1 
City  College 

Admin.  12 

Staff  229    5    1 
Senior  High 

Admin.  23 

Staff  669   36   11 
Junior  High 

Admin.  U6         2 

Staff  691   32    8 
Child  Welfare 

Admin.  3 

Staff  225    7    7 
Elementary 

Admin.  137         7 

staff      i6kh    157   30 

Adult  &  Voc. 
Admin. 
Staff 

Total  Admin. 
Total  Staff 

Total 

^Appointments  and  separations  are  based  on  those  reported  in  Board  of  Education 
proceedings  between  July  1,  1958,  and  June  30,  1959 >  and  do  not  include  pending 
personnel  actions. 


XIX 

FORD  FOUNDATION  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

June  30,  1959;  brought  to  an  end  the  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Training 
Program  which  has  been  part  of  the  San  Francisco  public  school  scene  for  five  years, 

The  Ford  Foundation,  through  its  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
underwrote  this  experimental  program  in  San  Francisco  with  the  allocation  of 
^350,000  in  March  195^.  The  program  was  designed  to  continue  for  five  years,  and 
was  to  be  directed  toward  opening  new  sources  of  teacher  supply,  and  exploring 
some  new  patterns  of  teacher  education. 
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31 

11 

50 

^7 

13 

k 

16 

3 
19 

26k 

k 

2 

45 
9 

1 
7 

13 
235 

3 

23 
702 

l 
5 

^5 
751 

7 

3 
226 

8 
3 

135 
1708 

8 
80 

6 

l 
p 

3 

2 

10 

l 
l 

8 
78 

274 

35^8 

1 
2kk 

11 
59 

13 

1 

5 
5^ 

365 

2 
115 

6 

13 
k6 

272 
3709 

3822 

2U5 

70 

13 

l 

59 

365 

117 

6 

59 

3981 
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Curing  the  fiva-year  period  over  1700  applications  were  received  and 
screened  for  the  awarding  of  the  150  fellowships  which   were  available  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant.   The  largest  expenditure  from  the  grant  has  gone  to  these 
trainees  in  the  form  of  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $125  per  month.  Registration 
and  instructional  costs  at  San  Francisco  State  College  were  also  paid  by  the 
project. 

1^8  trainees  have  received  teaching  credentials  through  the  program. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who  have  been  so  credentialed  are  now  in  the 
teaching  field.  This  represents  an  unusually  high  number  actually  using  their 
training.  State  Department  of  Education  figures  show  that  the  average  percentage 
of  persons  trained  for  teaching  but  not  teaching  is  more  than  k-3   per  cent. 

San  Francisco  schools  have  received  60  new  teachers  from  the  program. 
11  of  these  trainees  have  been  hired  in  the  usual  manner  after  qualifying 
through  the  written  examinations  and  personal  interviews. 

A  schedule  of  visits  to  graduates  teaching  in  many  sections  of  California 
during  spring  1959  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  are  rated  "superior" 
by  their  administrators. 

Judged  by  the  results,  the  project  must  be  considered  as  successful, 
since  new  sources  of  teaching  supply  have  been  discovered,  and  the  program  has 
produced  competent  teachers. 

XX 
SALARY  DIVISION 
In-service  Training  Program 


During  the  1958-59  school  year,  275^+  teachers  completed  non-college  or 
college  courses  for  classification  or  in-service  purposes.   During  the  first 
semester,  998  teachers  were  attending  non-college  classes  as  compared  with  759  "the 
second  semester.  Nearly  10C0  teachers  attended  regular  college  or  university 
classes.   Cur  non-college  in-service  training  courses  consisted  of  curriculum 
problems  in  industrial  arts,  methods  and  materials  in  physical  education,  improve- 
ment of  reading,  music  text  seminar,  frontiers  of  science,  logic  and  order  of 
arithmetic,  methods  in  primary  arithmetic,  basic  art  processes,  teaching  science 
in  primary  and  elementary  grades,  structure  and  function  of  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
school  community  organization,  curriculum  problems  in  junior  high  school  science, 
introduction  to  new  State  music  texts,  curriculum  problems  in  junior  high  school 
mathematics,  ceramics,  driver  education  for  secondary  school  teachers,  social 
adjustment  in  high  school,  California  history,  Middle  East  and  Asia  in  the  modern 
world,  the  American  Indian,  junior  high  school  adjustment  classes,  group  study  — 
pupil  personnel,  water  color,  frontiers  of  science  workshop,  and  current  history. 

Classification  Advancement 

A  total  of  395  teachers  were  advanced  to  higher  salary  classifications 
as  of  July  1,  1958.  These  advancements  were  as  follows:   175  teachers  moved  to 
Classification  II  and  220  moved  to  Classification  III. 
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Increment  Status 

A  total  of  3215  teachers  had  either  completed  at  least  six  semester  units 
of  college  credit  or  the  equivalent  during  the  current  increment  block,  reached  the 
maximum  salary  step  of  their  individual  classification,  or  were  exempt  from  study 
increments  because  of  having  reached  their  57th  birthday.   Only  2k   teachers  failed 
to  take  the  necessary  college  or  non-college  work  to  qualify  for  increment  credit 
beginning  with  July  1,  1959. 

Sabbatical  Leave  for  Study 

l6  teachers  were  on  sabbatical  leaves  for  study  during  1958- 59 •  With  no 
exceptions,  these  teachers  completed  the  work  required  while  on  such  leaves. 

Credit  for  Outside  Teaching  Experience 

107  newly  appointed  probationary  teachers  had  sufficient  outside  teaching 
experience  to  qualify  for  salary  increments  beginning  with  their  assignment  in  San 
Francisco.  63  of  these  teachers  received  one  increment  while  kk   teachers  received 
two  increments . 

Military  Leave 

Seven  of  our  teachers  are  on  military  leave  as  of  this  date.  These 
teachers,  if  they  are  in  service  more  than  one  year,  will  receive  increment  credit 
for  such  experience.  As  an  illustration,  a  teacher  with  three  years  of  military 
service  concurrent  or  subsequent  to  his  appointment  with  the  San  Francisco  schools 
will  be  placed  on  the  fourth  step  of  the  salary  schedule  upon  his  return  to  teach- 
ing duties.  No  teacher  will  lose  increment  credit  while  in  military  service. 

XXI 

1958-59  BUSINESS-EDUCATION  DAY,  EDUCATION- BUSINESS  DAY,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  V/EEK 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  teachers 
of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  again  participated  in  Business-Education  Day 
on  October  2k,   1958.   The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  worked  with  the  host 
firms  so  that  teachers  and  administrators  could  be  accommodated  in  this  important 
learning  experience. 

Represented  were  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  communication,  finance, 
service,  and  transportation.  These  industries  presented  the  teachers  with  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  observe  business  and  its  functions  and  operations.  The  general 
objective  of  this  day  is  to  provide  the  teacher  with  the  opportunity  to  take  back 
into  the  classroom  firsthand  knowledge  gained  in  direct  observation.   Generally, 
programs  which  were  held  by  the  host  firms  included  a  conference,  luncheon,  and  an 
educational  tour  of  the  business  followed  by  a  group  discussion.   Business  firms 
have  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  interpret  the  functions  of  business  and  to 
strengthen  the  teamwork  between  business  and  education. 

The  ninth  annual  Education-Business  Day  during  Public  Schools  Week  was 
held  on  April  30,  1959;  and  was  successful  both  in  the  large  number  of  businessmen 
from  the  community  who  visited  the  schools  and  in  the  well  thought-out  programs  in 
the  schools  they  visited.  This  year,  769  businessmen  came  to  the  schools  to  view 
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classes  and  their  operations.  They  were  given  the  opportunity,  in  face-to- face 
relationship,  to  ask  questions  of  school  administrators  and  to  see  for  themselves 
the  operation  of  the  schools.  From  the  positive  comments  received  by  men  from 
the  business  world,  it  is  evident  that  the  schools  had  prepared  excellent  inter- 
pretive programs  and  demonstrations. 

This  is  a  counterpart  of  Business-Education  Cay  which  occurs  in  the  fall. 

The  fortieth  annual  observance  of  Public  Schools  Week  held  between  April 
27  and  May  1,  1959,  was  again  successful  in  interpreting  the  role  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  public.   Through  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  Public  Schools  Week  came 
the  efforts  to  publicize  this  week  by  placards,  newspaper,  and  radio  publicity. 
All  schools  —  elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high,  City  College,  and  adult  and 
vocational,  participated.  As  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  each  school  kept  a 
log  and  asked  visitors  to  register.   79 5 702  guests  attended  schools  and  observed 
teachers  and  classes  in  action.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  1558  visi- 
tors.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  since  1950  the  percentage  of  citizens  who 
have  participated  in  this  week  and  signed  the  registers  at  various  schools  has 
increased  39  Ver   cent. 

The  opening  ceremonies  have  in  past  years  been  traditional  and  this  year 
were  presented  at  Mission  High  School.  Public  Schools  Week  was  proclaimed  by 
Mayor  Christopher  in  a  special  address  to  the  student  body. 

Special  events  held  included  the  elementary  songfest  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  City  Hall  on  April  27.  Approximately  300  children  from  Alamo,  Lawton,  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  were  represented.  A  band  concert  and  demonstration  of 
dual-control  cars  were  held  in  Union  Square. 

Throughout  the  week  demonstrations  of  classwork  by  students  from  junior 
high,  senior  high,  and  adult  schools  were  shown  in  the  window  of  The  Emporium. 
The  public  was  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  see  at  firsthand  a  classroom  situation 
as  it  exists  in  a  school  setting. 
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